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Letters @ dumbofeather. com 


From: Ariel 

Re: Congratulations to Dumbo feather 
To Kate and all the staff at Dumbo feather 
Congratulations on nearing, and I am sure meeting and 
surpassing, your 5th anniversary 

I actually met Kate and some of her friends/staff when I believe 
vou were celebrating your hrst success (over a few beers one 
balmy weeknight at Martin Place Bar - almost five years ago) 
and was amazed by your enthusiasm, dreams and what vou had 
achieved then! 

I have been a subscriber and fell-off the chain when I was 
seconded to London. I am expecting to return to sunnv shores 
in November and will look to be a subscriber again. 

Until then, congratulations on an amazing achievement and 
continuing success story from very humble beginnings. 

All the verv best ... for another 50 years more :) 

Just to make sure there’s no misunderstanding here - you can indeed 
subscribe to ‘Dumbo feather' from anywhere you live in the world, or 
give a subscription to anvone anywhere and we’ll do all the posting for 
vou. We have subscribers in Namibia, The Netherlands, New Zealand 
and that’s just the ‘N’s ... Df 






From: Yumi 
Re. A big thank you! 

Dear Kate and the Dumbofeather team! I wanted to congratulate 
and thank vou for being made of 10096 recycled paper! I recently 
made a pledge to be plastic free, to stop the use of all disposable 
consumer plastics. 

I am documenting this here: www.dearplastic.blogspot.com 
I realised that from all the magazines I read...you guys were the 
only ones not using plastic coated paper, (and plus you send your 
subscriptions in recycled envelopes!) 
www. dearplastic. blogspot.com. 

Thank vou, as I can keep reading your amazing magazine ... phew! 
From: Vaibhav 

Hi, I happened upon your wonderful publication through 
a serendipitous moment while searching for another more 
commercial publication. Like a sultry mistress the cover was 
only the foreplay for the mental-gasm inducing content. To 
think this happened in a seedy newsagents in Mt. Lawley while 
on holiday in Perth. 

I feel i have no creative bone in my body, but a strong desire 
to observe and enjoy art around me. Dumbo feather is an insight 
into a world which I sometimes feel like an outsider in, purely 
as a member of the audience. I think you should be very proud 
of the fact this publication has a much wider appeal than you 
may give it credit for. 

Rest assured it made my flight back to Adelaide thoroughly 
enjoyable and for that I am indebted to you (re-paid in part by 
buying a subscription). Love your work and will rave on and on 
about it to anyone that will listen. 

Yours beaming with joy 

From: Mihiri 

Re: Letter to the editor 

Hi Kate, 

Thanks for the next instalment, it’s beautiful, really beautiful. 
I’m so enjoying being able to share a big person’s magazine 
with the little people in my life — my children. They watch 
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me reading, I think they see how enthralling it is for me! Then 
we can talk about what’s so inspiring. This latest cover with the 
elephant also drew’ their admiration. 

Thanks for all you do, 

PS. Got a big thrill to see my listing on The Nest featured on 
Page 3. Talk about value for money!! I always hoped I’d be in 
Dumbo feather one day! 

From: Francesca 
Dear Kate 

My eyes were drawn to this issue’s glorious cover nestled amongst 
the flashy, shiny, gaudy magazines in the shelf of mv local newsagent. 
Being the tactile type -1 picked it up and immediately knew’ I 
would not put it down - regardless of the what was inside. I’ve 
read it cover to cover, and then again and I feel elated - as though 
I have met a old friend. At last I am in touch with passionate, like- 
minded people doing simple, inspiring tilings. In this hard and fast 
commercial world what a joy it’s been to find something of great 
interest, real beauty’ and true quality: And the next best news is that 
there are back copies which I can pour over as well. Thank vou 
thank you thank you. I shall pass on details of my exciting find with 
pleasure, but sorry I refuse to pass on my copies. These are mine to 
keep. Best regards and please hurry up with die next issue! 

From: Albert 
Re: Thank you 

I subscribe to many magazines; Resurgence , Shamballa Sun , 

Yoga , Adbusters , Sufers Journal , Triple to name a few. As well I 
have been involved with various magazines in a publishing and 
editorial capacity for the past thirty' years. Along with John 
Witzig and David Elfick we started Tracks magazine in the earlv 
seventies. I have also been involved in the establishing of new 
magazines in Israel and Bali. I suppose what I am suggesting 
is that I have more ink running through my veins than blood. 
Never missed an issue of Tracks rolling off the presses. Loved the 
smell of ink and seeing the first issue. In all those years and all 
those magazines I have never read an issue from cover to cover 
until receiving Dumbo feather. I read every word over a three dav 
period - that would have to be a first. I thought the magazine 
was a truly inspiring piece of work. It has a beautiful feel, 
excellent design and great reading. 

So again thank you - I intend to subscribe. 



Make the set of 
Dumbo feathers 
all yours! 

From now until the next issue, we’re 
offering the set of all 17 available* back 
issues of Dumbo feather for the price of 15. 
These are ‘seconds’ copies (ie. those Math 
slightly damaged covers, but otherwise 
perfect). The price for the set is $135. 

This offer is only available for purchases 
made online. Visit www.dumbofeather.com/ 
shop to get yourself the set. 

Prices are in Australian dollars and 
include GST and postage within Australia. 
For postage to other countries please 
check the website. 

* We have no copies of Issues 6, 7 and 8 lft. 
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pie full of blackbirds. 


pie full of blackbirds is a creative collaboration between mark alston and loosie craig. Based in Sydney, 
we produce films, music videos, and documentary content. 

Offering creative solutions for your production, media or advertising needs. 

Connecting with audiences through design, humour and beautiful imagery, on any platform. 

Happy to chat. 

ph: +61 (0)2 9356 8259 

www.piefullofblackbirds.com 

talk2us@piefullofblackbirds.com 
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We all eat but very few of us really stop to think about why or how. Maije Vogelzang does. She is an 'eating designed and 
you're forgiven for not knov/ing exactly what that might he, because you see, she practically invented the term herself, or 
at least it was invented for her. During the course of Man]e's design training in The Netherlands she began asking questions 
like; Why don't we like blue tomatoes? Can you actually taste it if food is made with love? How big is the maximum size 
of a spoon? When was the last time someone fed you? Despite numerous challenges she has gone on to open a restaurant 
in Rotterdam and another restaurant/studio in Amsterdam, both called Proef. Mahje is now one of the most exciting and 
sought-after designers in Europe today with museums, galleries, public and private companies and individuals all wanting to 
experience first-hand one of her meals, workshops or installations ... Df 

Marije I'm sorry I couldn't talk earlier, but I had to take my daughter to school. She goes to school in a different city so I have 
to bring her by train every morning and sometimes the trains don't go, so it's not really ideal. 

Df You have a daughter? I didn't know that. How on earth do you fit it all in? I imagined you as this single, unfettered 
woman working really, really hard flying all round the world on a whim doing these projects. 

Marije Actually she was bom right after I opened up the restaurant. So straight after it opened I went on pregnancy leave. 

Df Oh my goodness. So that was the first restaurant, the one in Rotterdam? 

Marije Yes, she's four now. I graduated in 2000 and then always worked on my own. I was a one-woman show which was already 
quite a lot of work and then I started the restaurant and suddenly I had all these people working for me. I really had to 
learn how to deal with all these people and tell them what to do. It was hard to have a baby and do that at the same time, 

but I wanted her to grow with me. I know a lot of people who graduated from the Design Academy are very ambitious 

and don't want to get babies because they don't think it will fit in. I think that you should just grow with your baby and 
grow with your career. 

Df Did she spend a lot of time in the restaurant with you? 

Marije No, I can't work when she's around. When she's around I'm a mother. I can't combine them. I switch off my phone 
sometimes when I'm with her. 

Df Did you have someone else to look after her? 

Marije Her father did sometimes and we had a nice nanny. I also took days off work to look after her. After a year we moved to 
Amsterdam and I expanded my studio so then I had a place in Rotterdam and a place in Amsterdam, but then we split 
up as well, her father and I. 

Df What made you start the Rotterdam restaurant? How did that come about? 

Marije I worked on my own for four years before that, doing everything myself. 

I was the designer ,; the 

product developer, cook, cleaner, book-keeper ... 

so I was 

looking for someone to be my caterer to produce my food. I found this wonderful guy, actually he's 62 so you can't really 
call him a guy, who has some bakery shops in Holland and he said to me, "Don't you want to have your own shop?" I said, 
"Why would I want to have my own shop, I'm a designer?" He said, "Well if you had your own shop you could have your 
design studio and since you are working with food you could also have your guinea pigs, your test rabbits, in the same 
space, you can test all of your food on these people." So I agreed to that and that's when Proef in Rotterdam started. 
Proef means testing but it also means tasting. It was a design studio and a restaurant for lunch and for breakfast - a 
day kind of thing. People used to go there and eat and I was in a little mezzanine on top of them so I could hear them 
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*Designed to be eaten 




At Marije's ‘Christmas dinner' not only are the usual suspects; turkey 
and fruit cake, conspicuously absent, but all you can see of people are 
their heads and arms. *Forced' to share their food, this would be a 
Christmas the diners would never forget. 


Delving into deitaiy science, Marije made a dinner menu from which 
guests chose not what they'd like to eat, but whether they'd like to feel 
more energised or more relaxed. All the food was balanced to give the 
right nutrients to make people sleepy or become more active. 


HendriK 


De 




After doing a course in sugar art, Marije knew the basics of sugar¬ 
pulling and blowing; an old traditional craft. With her new (old) skills 
she made a sugar spoon which would dissolve in tea or coffee ... Keep 
stirring for a sweeter cuppa. 


To commemorate the notorious 1 9 40 bombardment of Rotterdam (in 
which the historic city centre was destroyed) Marije decided to make 
food following war recipes exactly and using only ingredients that 
were available at the time. 





really well. That was nice because you could get feedback on your work and it was very helpful especially if you've just 
graduated and you think your ideas are reality, but then you find out that sometimes they don't match reality or don't 
match financial possibilities. So that was very learnful, but it was also very horrible because I would sit there and hear 
everything people were saying. I couldn't concentrate on my work and it was very overwhelming ... It got to a big 
explosion of tension; people wanted things and we were trying to run a business, so that was quite a strange period of 
time. That's also why I left the restaurant behind, which kept going, and started a studio in Amsterdam. 

Df When you were designing the restaurant and deciding what you wanted it to be, I imagine, being an 'eating designed, 
you approached the idea of a restaurant quite differently to most. 

Marije Actually, 

I wanted to show that eating design is not 
about eating very strange food; 

I wanted it to be really good quality food (see 
page 12 * Designed to be eaten). In Rotterdam they have a very poor food quality, especially when it comes to lunch, 
so I just gathered the very best products together. We had a lot of organic things, homemade things and regional things. 
In Holland back then it was still a very new thing to do, to only use things from your region. Then I wanted the interior 
to be a very personal, very homely place so there was an open kitchen where you could sit at the kitchen table and see 
your food being prepared. You could see that we don't mess around with our food; we don't put any additives or things 
in there. I also had the ceramics made. There were only bowls; we didn't have any plates, and because we only had bowls 
I wanted the cutlery to match. The cutlery was knives, forks and spoons, but all made from spoons so it was all rounded 
like the bowls. What else? I wanted people to come in and feel comfortable to have a cup of coffee and then also engage 
with my workers. I didn't want it to be a scary thing, I wanted it to be a very comfortable thing. 

Df What were some of the experiments you carried out on people, the 'guinea pigs', while they were there? 

Marije There was an exhibition in the Historical Museum of Rotterdam about the Second World War and I served little bites 
that were made from original wartime recipes. There were a lot of people there who had survived the war and it brought 
back memories for them to be eating this food. That was a very, very intense project and all these foods I tried out 
in the restaurant first. All 

the projects that I do are much more 
extreme than the things I do in the restaurant. 

Df So is the restaurant more somewhere for people to be comfortable and to enjoy eating, rather than being challenged 
about eating and how they eat, which, from what I can gather, is what a lot of your work is about? 

Marije When I started the Rotterdam restaurant I wanted it to be more extreme, but I was just there for one year so I couldn't 
really develop it so much, whereas the place I'm in now in Amsterdam has a much more conceptual approach to things. It 
is also a restaurant, but we only use it for groups and only if and when we want to, so not every day. In the summer we 
do these special dinners that individuals can make a reservation for and go to themselves. Amsterdam is more extreme. 

Df Has it been popular? Are people excited by the idea of going to somewhere like that? 

Marije Yeah, very much. These summer dinners go really well and we have lots of groups that want to come. Like tonight, we 
have this girl who did her thesis on the value of blood. I don't know, she's becoming a doctor and she wants to have a 
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dinner because she ... how do you say it? ... her teachers approved of her thesis so she has this party tonight. We're going 
to serve lots of things that have something to do with your blood value. 

Df Your blood type? 

Marije No, it's ... She did this whole thesis about blood in general. 

Df There is that theory isn't there that you should eat according to your blood type? 

Marije Yes, I was thinking about doing something like that. I did do an 'element' dinner once and everybody got different food 

depending on the element of their star sign (see page 15 *It's elementary). So there was water food, earth food, air 
food and fire food. 

Df Did you find that people naturally gravitated to the food that was associated with their sign's element? 

Marije Well they were served food according to their element. As people entered we asked them for their date of birth and then 
tied a coloured ribbon around their wrist according to their element. We didn't tell them that's what we were doing, but 
that way the waiters knew what food to serve to which people. The funny thing was that in the first two hours we only 
served earth food and air food, only brown and white food. I was getting a bit nervous because I thought we were going 
to run out of those foods and have so many leftovers of the others. Then after the first two hours the water and fire people 
arrived and later I read in my big book of astrology that water and fire people do tend to be late! 

Df What have been some of the most entertaining projects you've done? Which have you found most fascinating? 

Marije Well, I think it'd be the project with the tablecloths. It was a Christmas dinner and the tablecloths extended to 

the ceiling rather than the ground. There were holes in the tablecloths for people to put their head and hands 
through. I wanted to leave behind all the things associated with Christmas, I didn't want to do turkeys, or Christmas 
decorations, or crackers, or anything. I think Christmas should be about being together and sharing food together so 
that's why I made this tablecloth with people sitting inside it. Physically they were connected to the tablecloth - you 
could feel it if someone pulled it - and 

everybody sitting at the dinner 
shed their identity in a way because all you could 
see were their heads. 

It made everybody equal because you couldn't see someone's status from 
their clothes. It's a very strange experience to sit inside a different space with just your head and your hands, not the 
rest of your body. Food was also incorporated in this idea. For the starter, one side of the table would get a plate which 
was cut in two and the other side of the table would also get a plate which was also cut in two. One side would only get 
the melon and the other side would get the ham. Ham and melon is such a classic combination that people just started 
to share it immediately. That was the whole sharing idea. Then for the main course, one person would get a whole big 
piece of meat, one person would get a whole lettuce with croutons, pine seeds and dressing on top, a third person would 
get a whole pumpkin stuffed with seeds and nuts and stuff, and then the last person would only get the potatoes. People 
naturally started to share their food and the nice thing was that these forty people who didn't know each other all became 
really excited. Suddenly they had to communicate with each other, they had to share across the table and they were 
very much connected to one another. I did it in Amsterdam and Tokyo. I was scared to do it in Tokyo because I thought 
that people wouldn't want to do it. They entered the space and went through their protocol of being polite, bowing and 
everything and I was getting very scared, but once everyone was in the tablecloth, suddenly it was like this kind of shell 
fell off them. It was like they became children again and they started being very playful and communicating with each 
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Dear Watson, 

Do you know what star sign you are, and if you do, what 
element your star sign is? You see, if you are a Gemini, Libra or 
Aquarius then you are one of the Air signs, if you are a Taurus, 
Virgo or Capricorn then you are one of the Earth signs, if you 
are an Aries, Leo or Sagittarius then Fire is your element, and if 
you are a Cancer, Scorpio, or Pisces then it’s Water. 

Wondering w'hat this means and why you should care? 
Well, read on and you just might learn something about 
yourself and others. Me? I’ve never taken star signs all 
that seriously, but the other day a complete stranger, after 
a less than ten minute chat, asked me, “Do you mind me 
asking if you were born in late July or early August?” He 
was spot on. He’d picked me as a Leo. It made me think 
that perhaps there’s more to this astrology business than 
I’d thought. Let’s see if you recognise yourself in the 
characteristics of your element Watson. 

EARTH SIGNS 

Earth dudes are grounded, stable, realistic and practical, 
yet highly attuned to nature and its sensory delights and 
seasonalities. They know how to make things happen and 
love to get things done, albeit slowly and methodically. A 
more stable, reliable person you’ll be hard-pushed to find. At 
extremes they can be workaholics and pretty darn stubborn. 
They also prefer real things which can manifest in them being 
quite materialistic. Know a hoarder? Probably an Earth person. 


AIR SIGNS 

Air folk are most at home in the world of ideas and concepts. 
While not the most practical people, they’re not ‘airy-fairy’ either, 
they’re actually great at rationalising things. They’re naturally 
inquisitive and are great at linking people together. That said, 
they can battle with emotions. They’re more head than heart and 
can appear cold and aloof, but are able to be objective and offer 
a different perspective. 

WATER SIGNS 

Water people are highly intuitive, bordering on being psychic and 
able to tap into the undercurrents of a situation and read a vibe. 
They are emotional beings and sensitive to those around them, 
often knowing exactly the right thing to say in a situation to make 
someone feel better. The converse is also true, they know exactly 
what to say to cut to the bone. They are often in the Arts finding 
satisfaction in having an outlet for their feelings and ability to 
express universal sentiments. 

FIRE SIGNS 

Fire individuals are all action, spirit and vitality. Because they 
are impetuous they can also be insensitive, rarely stopping to 
consider others, but their spirit is infectious and their greatest gift 
is being able to inspire others. Highly passionate, they are easily 
bored and frustrated by the mundane and practical. They rely on 
their gut instinct to direct them through life and have a strong 
sense of their own destiny. 

What do you think Watson? Recognise anyone in there? 
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* Happy Birthday Calvin 


Austerity, frugality, modesty, restraint is 
hardly a motto for the modem masses, 
but these values — popularised by French 
pastor John Calvin via his eponymous 
branch of Christian theology — are enjoying 
somewhat of a revival in this, Calvin’s 
500th ‘birthday’ year. 

Calvinism is rooted in the Protestant 
Reformation, a 16th century religious 
renewal which sought to dampen the 
perceived corruption and liberalism of 
the Roman Catholic Church. A prolific 
preacher and writer, Calvin’s ideas 
flourished in the newly independent 
Geneva, where he and many others 
sought refuge from religious persecution 
throughout Europe. 

Calvin (oh jolly fellow) espoused 
predestination — the idea that by virtue 
of our sinful humanity, we are doomed to 
hell, but by the grace of an omnipotent 
God, some of us may be saved - but it 
was his pressed-and-starched reform of 
manners and morals for which Calvin is 
best known today. 

Under his religious stewardship, Geneva 
became the model Protestant reformed 


city And it was from there that people 
took the seeds of Calvinism and religious 
revolutions followed throughout Europe 
and America. 

It was in the Netherlands that Calvin’s 
ideas gained the most traction. In the 17th 
century, the Dutch prospered during the 
spice trade. A subsequent bust during 
the Anglo-Dutch wars made ‘f rugal’ high 
fashion in the early 1800’s. Economic 
woes and a growing population meant 
people had to tighten their belts — literally. 
A popular Dutch cookbook of the time 
was titled The perfect frugal kitchen maid . By 
the late 1800’s, Cabin’s ideas had been 
adopted as part of the Dutch national 
identity and were trumpeted as the official 
ideology of many mainstream public 
institutions. 

It has been suggested that Calvinism 
contributed to the rise of capitalism, 
individualism and representative 
democracy in the West. Calvin may well 
turn in his grave at this, but perhaps - 
in the wake of more recent economic 
extravagance and bust - Calvinism is 
coming full circle as people again seek a 


By Samantha Proud ley 

simpler life. 

Ironically, it is the Dutch - also known 
for their appetites for liberalism (read: 
sex and pot) — who u are embracing public 
morality again. Public smoking bans were 
installed last year, and moves are afoot 
to close many of the country’s legal dope 
dens. Dutch Prime Minister Jan Peter 
Balkenende recently stated, “Hard work, 
frugal living and tenacity of opinion: that is 
the typical make-up of the Dutch”. 

Calvinism is also enjoying a resurgence 
in America where it first flourished 
during European colonisation. Earlier 
this year, Time magazine proclaimed 
‘the New Calvinism’ amongst the top 
ten ideas changing the world. Its hit-list 
also included the seemingly arcane idea 
that ‘jobs are the new assets’ and no 
true Calvinist would disagree with a 
diligent work ethic. A new, yet somehow 
quaint, approach to life, spuming glitz in 
favour of low-cost, durable products and 
services that fulfil basic needs is a neat fit 
with the Calvinist proclivities for modest 
living and thrift. 

Happy birthday Calvin. 



other a lot. One guy at the table said out loud, "I don't know anybody here, but I feel that I can connect with all of you." 
I thought that was very unique and special. 

Df Is one of the fundamental things that drives you, without putting words in your mouth, helping people to become more 
conscious of eating? 

Marije Yeah, but also to enjoy eating. Yes, I want to make them more aware, but if you want to make people more aware of 
something, if you want to tell them a story, it should be a joyful or playful story, something that people will remember. 

Df Yet you don't always work with positive emotions. It doesn't seem to always be about having fun with food. You often 
work with quite challenging emotions. 

Marije And I like that. In Beirut I did a project about memories and war, and the funeral dinner I did wasn't about positive 
emotions either, but still people ... The way I do it, 

people feel it’s a positive 
thing. It’s about the power of food. 

Df Which we so often underestimate. Why do you think we take food for granted so much? 

Marije Well there are many reasons and one is that now, in the Western world at least, this generation has plenty of food. 
We don't have to starve and we can go into the shop and buy everything we want, even if it's out of season. And it's 

super-cheap, food is so cheap now. We can have a meal that our ancestors would have loved to eat, and would only 

have eaten at a wedding, every day if we want. So I think that 

we don’t have respect 

for food, for eating together, for sharing food at a 
table and the rituals around that any more, 

or it's getting lost. 

Also, a lot of people don't know how to cook any more. 

Df You were saying that the standard of food in Rotterdam in particular is pretty low. Why is that? 

Marije It's the whole of Holland and the reason is Calvinism (see page 16 * Happy Birthday Calvin). In the 1700s, Holland used 

to be very rich and wealthy and there was plenty of food, really exotic kinds of food, but then there was this guy called 
John Calvin. He had a hard Christian background and he taught everybody that it was sinful to enjoy and you shouldn't 
eat too much, you should only eat a little bit and it shouldn't be tasty [laughs]. 

Df And people followed this man? 

Marije Yeah, yeah, he was a big hit. In northern European countries the food is very bad, also in Britain; Germany is not so 
great either. What's interesting is that northern European countries have a bad food culture, but they have a very high 
design culture (see page 24 *Going Dutch), and southern European countries have a very high food culture, but a very 
low design culture. Italy does not agree with me, but I think so. I think that because we have this very low food culture 
and a high design culture, there is a big open space for us to discover eating design. We don't have the tradition that 
we have to stick to. 

Df Did you invent 'eating design'? 

Marije I don't know. 
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Df Do you know of anyone else who was doing it before you? 

Marije No. When I was a student, using food for designing was really something that wasn't happening before. Back then if you 
saw designers working with food it would be like Philippe Stark making another shape out of pasta, it was never really 
about the real meaning of food. I wasn't really considering that so much when I started, but later on I just thought, oh 
that'd be fun to do, let's do something with food. It wasn't really a conscious choice. There's another girl that graduated 
around the same time, Katja Gruijters, who is also working on food. For some reason, ten years ago, people started to get 
interested. When I started, people were still saying to me, "You're just a caterer" and I didn't really mind because I was 
having fun. People think that if you combine food and design it will only be about styling the food and they think that 
the taste is submissive to the looks. For me it's really important that the food tastes good and that there's a story behind 
the food; that there's a reason for doing these things. 

Df So originally you were studying design, was it industrial design? 

Marije Yeah, I was at the Design Academy Eindhoven which is quite a famous academy now, but when I started it was just the 
Industrial Design academy, Eindhoven. 

Df Did you just start experimenting with food there and it seemed to work for you? 

Marije Actually, my first project when I was a student was the funeral dinner where everything was white. It wasn't my graduation 

project, but it was a big success and got featured in lots of magazines. We took it to Milan and showed it at the furniture 
fair and everything. 

I was really shocked because I never 
thought I would make something that would stir 
something up. 

Then I had to graduate and everybody was telling me I should do something with 
food for my project, but I didn't want to because I was afraid to specialise and eventually be the person that was only 
about food. I was afraid that I wouldn't be able to design tables, or clothes, or chairs any more. Now I make tables 
because the food needs tables, and I make cutlery because the food needs things to help it go in, and I make clothes 
because we need aprons; it actually gives me everything I need. For me food is the very best material. I think it's so 
interesting that what I make you put inside your body - I think that's amazing. I think 

there’s no 

material a designer could choose that is so personal 
and so important 

for all of us as food. I just don't understand why so few people use it, but it's 

getting more and more popular. 

Df Food is something we 'use' every day and it's an imperative that we eat otherwise we'll die. Yet we don't think a lot about 
the act of eating, or gathering food, or where it comes from, nearly as much as we should. I take it you still see plenty 
of potential for what you do? 

Marije Oh yeah. Actually I made this eight-point philosophy to show people the potential because what I've done is just a few tiny pin 
points of what you could do with food. I think there's a lifetime of work for me to do and I think there's also so much to do for 
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other people, especially when it comes to food and emotions and psychology. 

Food doesn’t happen 
in our bellies, it happens in our brains. 

A lot of times you eat when 

you're not even hungry, but you eat because you're taught to eat at six o'clock maybe, or you eat because you're in a 
social situation and everyone is eating and you want to be polite, or you eat because you're sad. I'm really surprised 
that people don't understand that if you have a child and you comfort it with candy when the child is hurt, then it's 
no surprise that when you grow up and you feel lonely or you feel sad, that you want to be comforted with candy 
again, and you eat a lot of candy. 

Df That's so true. I'd never even thought of that. There's a reason you reach for the tub of icecream when you break up with 
a boyfriend. 

Marije Definitely. That's just us being human; that's no surprise. Food affects our psychology so much more than we think. 

Df What you do crosses psychology, biology, even technology, to a certain extent. 

Marije Also, cultural studies and that's an important thing to me. You can see food all around the world in people. I am really 
happy that I get to travel, mostly for lectures. 

Everywhere you travel you just 
ask people, “What do you eat?” and then you pet 
invited to eat. 

And it's so different; the rituals around food, the etiquette, the way people prepare 
food, the kind of ingredients they use. For instance, if you look at the Jews and their cuisine. I have this Jewish 
cooking book and when I look at the recipes I think, look, here they came from Russia and they went to Poland because 
I see all this beetroot and schmaltz, which is melted chicken fat, being used. Then I see that they use this little 
pasta kind of stuff with yoghurt which is very Polish/Eastern European. Then I can see them going to the Middle East 
because they're using a lot of coriander, hummus, flatbread and stuff. Then you can see them going to America where 
they invented bagels. All of their history and travels you can see in their cuisine. 

Df What interesting things have you got coming up? 

Marije I'm just finishing a book about lunch boxes for children because in Holland it's just the saddest thing; children eat 
bread for breakfast with cheese and then for lunch they also have bread with cheese in it or bread with peanut butter or 
something, and then maybe some candy. It's always really horrible I think. When my daughter started to go to school, I 
started to do the same thing. I started to give her these stupid things, so then I thought of making this lunchbox book 
with all nice ideas to make different kinds of lunches. But that's a Dutch book, so it's not very useful for you. I'm also 
working for a hospital doing a project because a lot of people in hospitals in Holland are malnourished. 

Df Were you invited to do that, or did you put your hand up? 

Marije I was invited to do it. 

Df What will that entail? Will you go into hospitals and work one on one with patients or will it be more about redesigning 
their menus? 

Marije I still have to think about it. We were only asked to redesign a snack menu which they could use beside the normal menu 
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* Going Dutch 


By Imogen Moss 


How can we get a sense of where 
any modern design culture started? 
Where and how collective thought 
processes evolved and expanded? 
And, in the case of current Dutch 
design, where did this thoughtful, 
playful, fascinating group of 
contemporary designers come from? 
Daniel van der Velden, a Dutch 
graphic designer and writer, who 
explores the bridge between culture 
and design, asserts that one must 
first understand society, “Because 
one reflects the other.” 

Think Bauhaus, skip to 
modernism, envisage a large Dutch 
design company like Droog, and 
then move forward quickly again 
to the present. Critics and fellow 
designers recognise many of the 
new Dutch designers as some of the 
most influential, interesting and yet 
undefinable working today. What 


marks them out is their finished 
work, presenting design solutions 
which typify good design. They 
respect tradition, understand why 
things have been created before 
them and then extend that to a new 
level of design consciousness. 

What better way to showcase a 
select group of 17 contemporary 
Dutch designers and gain an insight 
into how and where they work, and 
where they have come from, than 
in a book titled. How they work. The 
Hidden World of Dutch Design. The 
book’s editors intended it to explore 
the very essence of the work of these 
designers, referencing the history 
of Dutch design, the characteristics 
that define a style and the innate 
sense of each of the designer’s 
“determination to go their own way.” 

The collaboration between 
photographer Inga Powilleit and 


stylist Tatjana Quax has produced 
a visual essay for the reader 
reflecting the way these designers 
think, research and create. For 
each designer the images; colour, 
black and white, focused, blurred 
provide a window into their world. 
From close ups of a studio area, to 
inspiration boards, meetings, pieces 
of the designers’ work, sketches, 
exhibitions, and portraits, the 
wordless narrative lets the reader 
become acquainted with each 
designer in a way that paragraphs of 
text could not. That said, the limited 
text in this volume is descriptive, 
elegant, insightful and beautifully 
executed. The images arc interwoven 
with a brief biography and creative 
statement about each of these 
unique, Dutch designers, some 
instantly recognisable, others not so 
familiar, yet. 


‘How 7 liey Work. The Hidden World of Dutch Design’ by Inga Powilleit 
and Tatjana Quax. 010 Pub Users, Rotterdam, 200S. 
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to help patients to gain weight, so I only really have that as a tool. I can't change all the food in the hospital, but it's a 
start. I have done hospital food for obese children in America before. Maybe you know about this colour food project? It 
was in the Broncs in New York and I was invited to make a healthy snack corner in a paediatrics clinic because the children 
were very much overweight. They were eating lots of fast food and their parents were not really cooking for them, so they 
didn't really know how to appreciate healthy foods. They don't like it because it doesn't give them the sugar rush that they 
get with fast foods. They also know that fast food's not good for them either. It's a really negative circle that they're in. I 
think the hospital thought I was going to make a kind of salad bar for them, but I thought it was such a shame that these 
children have negative feelings towards food. Food can be so much more than just giving you calories. I tried to think of a 
way to make them appreciate food again and enjoy food, so 

I arranged snacks in all 
the colours of the rainbow according to the colour 
philosophy of Leonardo Da Vinci. 

That colour philosophy says that red gives 
you energy, blue makes you relax - that's quite common knowledge - but it also says that green makes you rich, yellow 
makes you have a lot of friends, and black gives you discipline for example. I colour-coded and labelled all the snacks. 
For example, the yellow snacks had a label on them saying, 'Yellow makes you happy' so that the kids would choose their 
food in a new way. They wouldn't choose based on good or bad, or negative or positive, or fat or non-fat, now they could 
choose, 'I want to be rich' so they will eat the green food. Of course all this food is healthy food. 

Df What a novel idea. Hearing you talk, it sounds like you're absolutely passionate about what you do. Can you imagine doing 
anything else or have you found your thing? 

Marije Sometimes I want to be a cash register lady because sometimes it's so hard to have to deal with your staff and you have all 
the troubles of money and stuff. Sometimes I think, I just want to have a simple life of going there and doing my job, but 
actually that's not really true because I'm super-happy ... I have had this great team for a short while which is really good 
because I was getting a bit burnt out in the last year. They're really helping me and it's really fun again. We have this place 
in Amsterdam where I work and we have the vegetable garden there and we have some chickens. We have interns who come 
from all places in the world so it's a very international team and I can travel a lot. I've never been to Australia though. 

Df Well, let's get you out here then. 

Marije I WOU Id love to. 

Df We'll see what we can do. That'd be fun. 

Marije I am going to Israel soon to do a project. 

Df What's that about? 

Marije I'm not sure yet. I want to go there first and see and smell and talk to the people and eat the food. I'm going 
to do a lecture there in November and then I'm going to travel around and do research. Then we want to do a 
kind of social project because it's this strange country where there are so many differences but also a really great 
food culture. 

I want to see if we can connect peoplefrom 
different backgrounds through food, 
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like the project I did in Lebanon. I also have two other US projects. One is a performance art project in Manhattan. 
I'm going to make this performance inspired by a futurist cookbook, written in the 30s. We're probably going to do 
a meringue installation or a pasta installation which people can go to and eat from. The other project is with Droog 
Design and we're going to do this kind of pop-up cafe on Governor's Island just outside of New York. It's a celebration 
of 400 years of history between Holland and New York since the Dutch found New York before it was called New York 
- it was called New Amsterdam before. Anyway, we're going to do this little cafe where you get your food served by 
elderly people in a very 'slow' way. All the food that is served has to have been made by them by hand so that makes 
it even more slow. It's called the Slow Cafe. We'Ll also mention the miles the food has travelled to get to your plate 
so you know where it comes from. 

IJ it comes Jrom very Jar away you 
only get a really little portion, and ij it comes Jrom 
nearby then you get a big portion. 

Df What else are some of your big dreams? What kind of world do you dream of? 

Marije For me or in general? 

Df Both. 

Marije Actually I'm already living my dream workwise. I just have a few practical things ... These practical issues are really not 
so important. Very boring but I'm just really happy and in love. 

Df How has your work evolved over the years? Has it matured or changed in any ways? 

Marije Yes. I have the possibility now to focus on the really interesting projects and also I have learnt that perfectionism 
is only helpful to a certain extent. Also, foodwise I'm Learning more and more. I really appreciate root vegetables. 
A project I'm really excited about is in South Africa, Cape Town. It's for an art biennale. Because all our roots, of 
everybody on earth, are in Africa, I want to use root vegetables. Also, did you know that all the colours of clay 
that you can find in the world are the colours of human skin; white, yellow, brown, red and black? South Africa is 
called the rainbow nation because there are so many different colours and varieties of people living there. There 
is this ancient method of cooking food in clay. You wrap the clay around food - it can also be an animal - put 
it in the oven or the fire and then take it out. When you break the clay the food is super-tasty because all the 
flavours stay inside. I want to do a workshop/performance where people can come and put root vegetables in 
clay and sculpt a human figure out of them like a goLLum. They can use all clay colours they like. We photograph 
everybody with their piece and bake the pieces. Then they can choose someone else's piece to slash open and eat 
the root inside. What is interesting is that normally you are not used to breaking sculptures, but in this case you 
have to. It also represents the idea that 

the inside is more important 
than the outside skin. You have to break the clay 
to get to the good part, the tasty root, 

and that's what it's all about. / 
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Julian Fennessy loves Africa and its extraordinary wildlife and is determined not to let one of its most iconic; and yet least 
understood, species become extinct. It defies belief but several sub-species of giraffe - yes, it's giraffe (plural) not giraffes 
- are on the verge of extinction. While giraffe as a whole species are on endangered watch lists, Julian's ground-breaking 
genetic research suggests that giraffe sub-species are so distinct that they need to be protected and conserved at that level. 
Julian is currently the Executive Director of the Kenya Land Conservation Trust, the current Chair (and founding member) of 
the International Giraffe Working Goup, and a founder and trustee of the Giraffe Conservation Foundation ... Df 

Dj So how are you? 

Julian Not too bad, not too bad. Dumbo feather Looks Like a nice publication. Have you interviewed a conservationist before? 

Df In Issue Eight there was a philanthropist, Peter Hall, who was, amongst other things, almost single-handedly 
saving several species of rhino from extinction in Indonesia, and David de Rothschild was in Issue Five. He's 
doing amazing things in environmental awareness, particularly global warming, by crossing the Antarctic using 
only wind power and the like. I was thinking that the Rothschild's giraffe ( Giraffa Camelopardalis rothschildi) is 
probably named after one of his forefathers. 

Julian It's named after the Rothschild family, definitely, who were keen conservationists. That has obviously come through with 
David and kin. 

Df So how long have you been in Kenya? 

Julian I haven't been here too long, about two years now. Before that I was in Oz for about three and a half years. I was 
writing up a piece of paper for my initials at Sydney Uni. I was really just on a jolly to be honest. The wife, Steph, 
was working and I was sitting at the top of Coogee Bay Road looking at the water, but someone had to do it. Then 
we moved to Melbourne, which is where I'm from, and worked for Bush Heritage Australia, a conservation mob 
which buys land across the continent to protect it for biodiversity conservation. It's quite an interesting model 
and it's based on something that's taken off in the United States called The Nature Conservancy. They buy land to 
manage and protect in perpetuity for wildlife, wild habitats and whatnot. I spent a couple of years working there 
trying to set up lots of partnerships with researchers across the country to work on Bush Heritage properties so 
that we'd get a better understanding of what was out there. 

We know so little about 

anything and everything. 

Some of the guys we worked with were fascinating. I saw in 
the paper the other day that one of them. Dr John Long, the head of the Victorian Museum, was saying that three new 
dinosaurs had been found in Australia. 

Df Really? 

Julian Yes, like those ve loci raptors, the ones on Jurassic Park that were really scary. They've found them up in Winton in South 
West Queensland. So it's cool that they're still finding all this freaky stuff that was running around on that big vast land 
over there. 

Df I didn't hear about that, it must have been pushed out of the news by Michael Jackson's death or something. 

Julian Oh did he die, did he? Only joking. 

Df [Laughs] Is there quite a nice community of conservationists over there? 

Julian Well a lot of the conservation people have come from money, that's how they've been able to spend their time doing it. 

They've often been 'Oxbridge' [Oxford or Cambridge] educated; they're cut from the same cloth and it's just not me. I can 
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* Write around the world , 


One day while Lenka Clayton, an 
artist, and Michael Crowe, a writer, 
were hanging out at the British 
Library (a particularly good place 
for idea generation they believe), 
Lenka was flicking through Michael’s 
sketchbook. He’d jotted down 
that he’d like to write a letter to 
everybody in the world and that 
he wondered what, if given the 
opportunity, that letter would say. 

By an extraordinary coincidence, 
Lenka too had at one stage thought 
the same thing. Together they applied 
for funding to write everybody in the 
world a letter but “strangely enough” 
Michael says, “we didn’t get it.” They 
were however granted a two-week 
residency in a tower in the Northern 
Irish town of Cushendall instead. 

Lenka and Michael thought that if 
they were going to write to everyone 
in the world, why not start with the 
467 households of Cushendall. They 
wanted the letters to be a “positive 


and lovely thing” says Lenka and, 
while that might sound easy enough, 
Lenka and Michael also wanted each 
one to be personal, handwritten and 
on different stationery so that when 
neighbours compared them no two 
would be alike. 

They spent the first three days 
mapping the town’s streets and 
house-numbers, noticing that 
number 13 was ahvays conspicuously 
absent. They then scoped each 
household trying to glean something 
about its inhabitants; might they be 
interested in knowing a little more 
about how giraffes gave birth, the 
number of daffodils in the front 
garden, how the car parked in the 
driveway matched their children’s 
slide perfectly, or whether the 
occupant seemed lonely. They aimed 
to write 50 letters a day each, starting 
at 10am and often not finishing till 
lam. They did all this undercover. If 
anyone asked, they were just painters 


taking part in the artist in residence 
programme. They’d even dip their 
fingers in paint before leaving the 
tower to better maintain their alibi. 

They wanted the letters to all 
arrive on the same day so, after 
two weeks in the tower, Lenka and 
Michael flew f back to Heathrow 
and posted them from the airport. 
They also put an announcement in 
The Times newspaper, “Today Lenka 
Clayton and Michael Crowe sent 467 
mysterious, handwritten letters to 
each home in Cushendall.” The work 
of art was not the letters themselves, 
but the curiosity and conversations 
on Cushendall’s street corners, in the 
barber and over a cuppa that would 
inevitably eventuate. It would be an 
artwork that the artists would never 
even witness themselves. 

Postscript: Lenka and Michael still aim 
to write a letter to everyone in the world , 
just one at a time. 
ivivvr. mysteriousletters. hlocjspot.com 
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smooge along with the best of them, but at the same time I love to sit back, have a beer and talk nonsense with friends. 
In our spare time what we mostly like to do is go and watch wildlife; that is my life, that is my passion, and if there's a 
day that I stop doing that, then I'll pack up my bag and go and work in Collins Street [central Melbourne]. 

Df I can't imagine seeing you there any time soon. 

Julian Well I did work there. Bush Heritage Australia have their base there, but after two and a half years I wanted to leave 
because the smoke was killing me and the cram in the train from Armadale into town every day ... I ended up riding my 
bike to work and back because I just couldn't do it anymore, I just hated having the crowds around me. Here it's a bit 
of a happy balance. I get to run around in the bush, but I do have to come back and sit behind a desk and do the hard 
yards. It's more gratifying. 

Df And you don't have to take a crowded train to work. So how did you get into the whole conservation gig in the first 
place? 

Julian Well, I didn't grow up with this at all. My old man was a professor of pharmacology at Melbourne University and my mum 
was a nurse. We were lucky - had a good education at a posh school in Melbourne, Xavier College. I always wanted to be 
a stock broker or a financial person because that's really the training you get at one of these all boys private schools, 
but I wanted to go off for a year on a Rotary exchange. I wanted to go to Sweden, for obvious reasons as a young boy, 
but my parents said, "No bloody way in hell, you can go to South Africa and get a year in a quality, English education 
system." It was fantastic. I lived with some beautiful families who showed me the bush and it opened my eyes. At the 
same time my old man died that year. 

Df While you were away? 

Julian Yeah. He'd had cancer from when I was a little boy. It all sort of culminated in the one thing. It made me ask, what 
the hell are we doing in life? It's just too short. I don't want to spend it behind a desk, I want to get out there and be 
a part of it. I don't want to be silly, but I want to do something that I want to do for years. One family especially in 
South Africa had a really strong interest in the bush and I picked that up from them. I came back to Oz, finished off 
my schooling and then did an undergraduate degree at Deakin University in Wildlife Management. At the same time 
I did a small diploma by correspondence from South Africa in Game Ranch Management. I went back to South Africa, 
worked as a bit of a game ranger and travelled basically half the continent in one of my holidays, questioning - is 
this what it is for me? 

Africa’s one of those things ... it bites, 
gets under jour skin and you can’t let it go. 

I know my family 

would really wish it would let go but, unfortunately, that's life and it just becomes a part of you. I'm sure everyone feels 
that way in the different things that they do. Here, the good and bad of it all has gotten hold of me. 

Df Do you know why? Do you know what it is about Africa that has that effect on people and yourself? 

Julian It's raw. You have to make something happen yourself, I think. When you live in the city, when you get on a bus you get 
handed a ticket. When you go to the coffee shop you get handed your food. For me it's like, no, you've got to go and find 
your ticket, you've got to go and find your food and make things happen for yourself. I'm not keen on going missing in 
the wilderness or anything like that, so it was just that it opened up a new world that was sitting there waiting for me 
to get hold of and it said, the world's your oyster. Africa, although it's not as untouched as it was years ago, which would 
have been a dream playground, has elements that we still know so little about. If you want to make something, if you 
want to go and find something, then you can actually do it. 
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Df Can you hear me Julian? [Phone line dies]. 

Julian [Regain connection] The joys of Africa. Phone lines into Kenya are hit and miss some days sadly. 

Df That's fine, we'll just battle on. So I think I read somewhere that your initial interest, or at least your imagination, was 
initially captured by rhinos rather than giraffe. 

Julian Where the hell did you find that? I haven't thought about that for years. Yeah, definitely. I think rhinos and the 
plight of rhino numbers is just ridiculous and an amazing story all in one. Southern white rhinos got down to 20 
individuals across the whole continent, but now they're back up to 17,500. I thought it would be really cool to work 
with rhino. Later I thought I'd do elephants because all these famous people do elephants, and then, fortunately, 
I was working with elephants in Namibia, but soon I realised there were too many egos involved in elephant issues 
and conservation efforts; it's just ridiculous. They're all fighting over their own egos more than they're fighting over 
the solutions. Then, when I was working in Namibia for many years, I got more and more interested in giraffe and I 
realised that there's such a paucity of information. I thought, if you were ever going to make yourself, then this might 
be the beast to figure it out. 

They’re big, people love 'em, so let’s 
find out a bit more about them 

(see page 36 * Write around the world). I did 

a bit more study and a PhD because the reality is that you need that piece of paper to stamp your authority on 
anything. Then, little by little, I found that once I started putting little pieces of information out, people started 
to come to me for more information. That was when I decided that this wasn't about me; it was about getting 
more and more information out about giraffe. More captive world people like zoo keepers and managers, and even 
the wider population of people, keep coming to me and asking me, "Can we get more information? Can you do a 
workshop? Can you help us with this?" and I think that's just fantastic, that people really want to learn and find 
out stuff. If I can just pull a few things together, not necessarily my stuff, but also other people's research, we'll 

be one step closer to finding out more. For me that's what it's all about, knowledge is power. So it started with 

rhinos but essentially it's just the African wildlife. 

Df And over time, has the giraffe become not so much a challenge, but also a passion? 

Julian Definitely. I've worked with a few people who have loved them from day one, but I think it's actually helped me by being ... being 

not so passionate about them from the beginning. I've really come to appreciate how they've adapted, how the modern giraffe 
has evolved across the whole continent, and their plight. God, I just think, 

if we can’t save the 

gircffe then how the hell is any other species going 
to be saved? 

Everyone knows them; they're iconic; they're Disney (see page 39 *Ziraafa). I've worked 
now in quite a lot of countries helping governments by trying to figure out genetically are the giraffe different or 
not. I now know that they've all evolved really differently and they all need to be protected. Essentially there are 
different species out there and they all deserve really high conservation importance, so how do we do it? The first 
way to protect them is to understand something about them, so let's go around the globe and talk to people, get 
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The gentle giraffe, curio of the 
kingdom animalia, a creature quite 
unlike the rest, set apart by its sideshow 
appearance and gangly largesse. Made 
endearing by its doe eyes secretted by 
thick lashes, its blunted horns and ears 
aflop. Placid, leal-munching, a tower of 
grace atop a tangle of legs. 

Public fascination with the giraffe 
is long documented. Its form has 
been rendered in art by the African 
Bushmen, the ancient Egyptians (a 
pictograph sign for ‘giraffe 1 appears in 
hieroglyphics), the Persians, Chinese 
and ancient Romans. 

This enchantment with the giraffe 


By Samantha Proudley 

— indeed with many exotic plants and 
animals — grew during the Renaissance, 
as curiosity about the natural world 
and its workings awakened. Artists 
began making observational drawings 
of nature and anatomy, and the 
method of scientific enquiry was bom. 
Botanical gardens and animal parks 
were founded across Italy during the 
15th century and exotic live specimens 
imported to fill them — lions, leopards, 
elephants, camels, ostriches, zebras 
and giraffes. Curiosity, as is its wont, 
is naturally greatest for that which is 
most different and the giraffe certainly 
was that, its name derived from the 


Arabic, ziraafa , meaning ‘a number of 
animals put together 1 . 

The practice of gifting exotic 
creatures, usually to gain political 
advantage, fuelled public curiosity. In 
1826, the Ottoman Viceroy of Egypt, 
Mehmet Ali Pasha, gifted a young 
giraffe to King Charles X. She was the 
first giraffe ever seen in France. 

The calf, captured in Sudan, was 
taken by boat 2,000 miles down the 
Nile to Alexandria. From there, she 
sailed across the Mediterranean, 
her neck protruding through a hole 
cut in the boat’s deck, to Marseille, 
where she over-wintered. She was 
accompanied on her journey by three 
cows to provide her with milk and 
a band of attendants. In Marseille, 
naturalist Etienne Geoffroy Saint 
Hilaire ordered shoes and a two-part 
yellow coat to be made to keep her 
warm during their 550 mile walk to 
Paris where she was presented to 
the King. Resident in the Jardin des 
Plants, she became a much-loved 
public spectacle. Thousands flocked 
to see her. She penetrated popular 
culture, inspiring stories, poems and 
fashion — dresses, hats and neckties 
a la giraffe — and captivated hearts 
and minds across Europe for the next 
18 years. Her odd journey linked 
Africa and Europe and helped cement 
public affection for the giraffe. 
Although not the first giraffe seen 
in Europe — which was brought to 
Rome by Julius Caesar in 46BC and 
promptly tom to shreds for political 
pomp — she w’as the first seen for 
three centuries, the longest-lived and 
arguably the most celebrated. 
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more information, and that can help people stand up and understand more. For example, in Zambia there's only 1000 
giraffe left and they're really important so now I am working with a researcher doing some giraffe research there 
but it's not what they have been doing originally; they've been doing wild dog and lion research. So we've started 
a little partnership there, it's little things, but it all snowballs. 

Df When was it that you first realised that giraffe were not one species but were actually multiple species, and was 
that pretty exciting? 

Julian Yeah, chasing down giraffe, capturing them and putting collars on them is probably the most exciting thing you could 
ever do with your pants on, but when we found out a couple of years ago that the giraffe were very different - by working 
with some researchers in the States, our eyes all lit up going, "My goodness, I think we are onto something amazing 
here". I'm not really bothered so much whether they're genetically different species or not, but even their patterns look 
really different: some have got big white lines, some have got star-shaped patterns, some have got really, dark liver spot 
patterns. When you see all the different giraffe on one piece of paper, everyone goes, wow I didn't actually know how 
different they are because Disney doesn't show you that. But yeah, that for us was really exciting and it's really driven 
me. As a non-geneticist I've taken up this project with a lot of gusto and brought others along. At the end of the month 
I'm off to go dart giraffe in Botswana for three weeks. I happily run around in the bush and shoot giraffe ... I should 
explain, we get a genetic sample out of a little dart that, when fired from a rifle, just takes a tissue sample. I 
get to run around in the bush for three weeks and then get people in America to do the finicky, hard genetic 
analysis work and 

we get tojind out something Jascinating 
that's happening across this continent. 

I'm setting up an opportunity 

now to go to Cameroon, I've got someone who's collecting samples in the Democratic Republic of Congo, and I'm meeting 
someone tonight about Southern Sudan - really, passion just oozes out of you when you get going. Imagine if I actually 
got paid for it - how exciting would that be? 

Of For us laymen, what does it actually mean to be a species rather than a sub-species? 

Julian A species in a traditional sense is an animal which can breed with each other and have babies which can have more 
babies. For example, if you've got a horse and a donkey they can produce a baby, a mule, but it is not viable and therefore 
highlights that a horse and donkey are separate species. So that's in the traditional sense, but underneath that, for 
example, the giraffe may look exactly the same to some and interbreed in the zoo environment but they actually don't 
interbreed in the wild because they are geographically and ecologically isolated. They can produce a viable offspring, 
so in the traditional sense they are the one species, and different giraffe populations across the continent are, as such, 
called sub-species. We think they're actually more than just different giraffe sub-species because they're so genetically 
different. Some of them have had a million years separation between the populations of the sub-species. So that's what 
we're looking at now, that if they're that separate then that's as, or more, important than whether they can breed and 
produce viable offspring. Difficult to understand I know! 

Df So if all this work is unpaid, as you just implied that it is, how do you support yourself and your family? 

Julian What pays the dollars? I actually have a day job and luckily my wife has always worked. I run an organisation 

called the Kenya Land Conservation Trust (www.klct.or.ke). It's the first national land trust in Kenya to look at 
protecting and supporting wildlife habitat outside of protected areas. About 75% of all wildlife in Kenya is reliant 
on areas outside of national parks and protected areas. So it comes back to my passion: if you can't protect the 
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land then you can't protect the wildlife. We work across the country with different players. We try to link up 
wildlife areas and habitats - corridors. The most important thing is to get some benefit out of wildlife protection 
for people whether it's a social or economic benefit. Otherwise, there's no real incentive for people to conserve 
their environment. I'm really very lucky because my wife has given me leeway to come back and live in Africa. She 
had a nice job in Melbourne working for the government in sustainability, but it's a great place to bring up our 
kids (Luca, who's three and a half years, and Molly, who's seven months) here so we decided to bite the bullet. 
Actually I first came over working for IUCN (formerly the World Conservation Union). I was coordinating the 
African Elephant Specialist Group across the continent. It was quite exciting; including facilitating and writing 
the strategic plan for managing Africa's elephants on behalf of all 37 Elephant Range State countries in Africa. 
However, I fairly quickly realised that it wasn't for me - a lot of politics and limited action. Remember, elephant 
people have big egos. It was a great learning curve, but luckily I picked up this job which I am very happy about 
- it is more me. I think it's great. It's setting up something from scratch. I've had to do everything from ordering 
my pens, to developing a website, to meeting people on the ground throughout the country and asking, "What's 
the biggest need for you?" 

Df Is that funded by the Kenyan Government? 

Julian No, it's an independent NGO [non-governmental organisation] funded by the African Wildlife Foundation and The Nature 
Conservancy based in America. 

Df So you mentioned that Africa's a great place to bring up kids. We've all seen the movies. Out of Africa ... 

Julian "I once had a farm in Africa, at the foot of the Ngong Hills ..." 

Df Absolutely. I'm sure the picture I have in my mind is miles from the reality of what you're living. 

Julian Well, as I look out my window, I could be in a rural version of Collins Street with cars up and down and I've got Coca Cola 
in the building opposite me. Living in Nairobi, affectionately termed Nai-robbery for so many years now, it's a city - that's 
the reality - but it's what's on its doorstep that's so special. 

Within an hour I can 

he sitting in the Rift Valley, one of the greatest 
natural wonders of the world, 

looking at flamingos. We were here at the end of 
2007 when there was all the post-election trouble. Basically, one of the government leaders claimed victory, the other 
one claimed there was a problem with that, and about 1300 people were killed over the next couple of months, with 
fighting throughout the country as a result. The day it all flared up we had bullets over our heads in our house, tear gas 
everywhere. I was driving to and from work for about a month and I would see badly burnt-out cars, sometimes bodies, 
things in flames. That's not what you come to a place for. It's times like that when you wonder what the hell you're here 
for. Kenya is beautiful, but at the same time it is a very frustrating place to live. Kenyans are not helping Kenyans so 
why should we help them? But, the bottom line is, if Kenyans aren't even helping Kenyans, who is helping the wildlife? 
Here you also have to put up with a ridiculous amount of corruption, you have to deal with it, or get out of the fire. You 
take the good with the bad. But, my wife is German by trade and here we're closer to Germany; it's a quick flight from 
here. I think it's so important for the kids to learn about their German culture, to see their grandparents there. All of 
that combines into a lot of positives ... and I get to run around in the bush. It is remarkable; the people that you meet, 
legends that you read books about when you're a little kid growing up, and you think, my goodness, I was just having a 
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*The danger of a single story 


By Jess M iller 

When I was young, my mum took me to see the film 
Sarajina. I remember it as a story about a beautiful and 
courageous young girl lighting for freedom and justice in 
apartheid South Africa, and winning. For weeks afterwards, 
I wanted nothing more than to actually be Saratina and 
couldn’t stop singing Saralina’s mantra; ‘freedom-is- 
coming ... to-mor-row’. 

Growing up, I’ve thought less and less about what my 
heroic life would have been like had I been granted my 
wish to become Sarafina. Instead, I see the news and I 
consider myself luck)' that I am not her and instead lead a 
privileged existence far away from the ‘horrors’ of Africa. 

In the opening address to the 2009 Sydney Writers 
Festival, Orange Award-winning writer, Chimamanda 
Ngozi Adichie talked about the power of stories to 
connect and celebrate our shared humanity. She 
also warned of the power of the single story to strip 
each other of our dignity; create a distant ‘other’ and 
camouflage cruelty' with justifications. 

The daughter of a University Professor father and 
administrator mother, Adichie aged 19, moved from 


experiences of all of the others.” 

But what is it that informs these ideas of‘authenticity’ 
and ‘truth’? Over time, single dehumanising stories about 
African people have established a story-telling tradition 
that now imbues mass Western media. In these stories, 
African people are pathetic, weak and poor. Informed by 
stories like Conrad’s Heart of Darkness , we have become 
suspicious of’African humanity. We believed Locke when 
he said that they [Af rican people] were “beasts without 
heads, with mouths and eyes in their breasts”, and Kipling’s 
report that Africans were “half-devil, hall-child”. Flowing 
through these stories is the idea that ‘they’ are not like ‘us’ 
and without voices to convince us otherwise, we continue 
to believe and tell the single story. 

“That’s why”, Adichie says “literature or rather, 
literatures, are so important — it enables us to listen and 
reconnect with our shared humanity. One of my favourite 
writers, Colin McCann, says that “When we read, we 
become alive in bodies, not our own” and this is the way 
we can avoid the tyranny of the single story. 

Chamandra's speech can be listened to at mwv.swfory.au/ 
podcasts-200 9/# open iny 



Nigeria to the United States to begin university. Adichie’s 
university roommate was disappointed and befuddled 
when upon their first meeting Adichie spoke fluent 
English and produced a Mariah Carey tape claiming it to 
be her favourite. “Her default position toward me was 
pity. She was armed with copious amounts of generic 
pity', because she only knew the single story about Africa: 
that it w'as a problem to be solved, full of war and its 
people had no agency. There was no room in this story 
for me”, said Adichie. 

Adichie’s novels tell stories about African people who 
drive cars, are educated, share great joy, fall in love and 
are courageous. It is the ‘normalness’ of these stories that 
prompted one university' professor to say that her work 
lacked African authenticity’, to which she responded, “To 
say that one thing or one story is ‘authentic’ diminishes the 
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beer with him. What more could you ask for? 

Df Those people for whom Africa got in their blood 30, 40 years ago and are still there - do you think that'll be you? 

Julian Yeah. Yeah, don't ask my wife. That's a really tricky question. I think I will always be involved. I think we might 
have to do some stints elsewhere as the kids grow up. I don't want to send the kids to boarding school, although I 
keep threatening that. I want to be there, I want to kick a footy around with them. I want to see my wife help them 
with their maths, not me [laughs]. I want to be in their life because I ... My old man passing away was really sad 
and I thought I missed out on so much because he and my mum worked hard to put me and my three older brothers 
through school. You don't have to do that; 

life’s changed; as long as you 
can have a comjortable living somewhere ... 

I think we might 

have to leave these fair shores for a little while, but there's no doubt that, if not yearly, I will be back doing 
something. I just can't let go, and giraffe need someone to stand up for them. That's the bottom line; they need 
someone who's flying the flag for them. 

Df Absolutely. Do you think your dad would have been proud of you? 

Julian Yeah, I think he would have loved to have had a few beers over here in this part of the world. He and I played a lot of 
sport together when I was a kid and that was my passion. I had a run down with the old St Kilda Under 19s, and then I 
played state touch rugby and things like that, so it is definitely a part of my life. Sport, I think, gives you balance and for 
me, running around and being part of a team sport gives a sense of camaraderie. Last year here I was helping to coach one 
of the top rugby sides in Kenya and it's just a great feeling to do something outside of what you do day-to-day. I think 
my old man would have loved that. I'm actually just doing what I want and I'm not being silly, I'm not being frivolous, 
I'm basically following my dream, for want of less corny words. 

Df So if some fairy godmother or father swooped down and gave you unlimited funding, what's one of the first things that 
you'd do? 

Julian Oh I'd love to buy a Porsche or a Ferrari. 

Df Ha ha, for the giraffe! 

Julian Oh sorry. I think to be honest, what would be amazing would be to be able to dedicate time to sit down and pull a lot 
of information together. It'd be like trying to create a bit of a secretariat. There's a lot of boffins out there and a lot 
of different giraffe information, so how do we pull that together and present it to the world properly? Once we better 
understand each little pocket of giraffe out there, how can we then tap on the doors of those governments and say, 
"How can we help you manage your giraffe better?" I'm trying to do that a little bit; I've just started a brand new 
foundation in the UK called the Giraffe Conservation Foundation [www.giraffeconservation.org]. It's the first giraffe 
organisation of its kind, ever. In economic crisis time it's not great, but it's a start. We're trying to pull a few dollars 
in from friends and family and we'll try to host the odd ball and event, when we get around to it. It's trying to get 
the name out there and to explain that we've got some really important giraffe projects, could we even just get them 
$1000? Everyone gets funding to do the sexy stuff on the ground, but the development world and the funding world 
have got things wrong. They have to show they're doing something to the people who are paying them money, but they 
need to take a leap of faith and say, ok, if I invest something in someone, something greater is going to come out of 
it in the longer term, rather than just what's going to happen in a six-month contract. 

Df This might be a really stupid question, but giraffe aren't anywhere except in Africa, right? 
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Julian Yeah, the modern giraffe came down from Europe about seven million years ago, the pre-giraffe. Today you only find what 
we know as the giraffe in Africa. 

Dj Are the major threats to them loss of habitat ... Is poaching a problem? 

Julian Yeah, poaching's a big one. Their tail is used especially for people as fly swats. 

Df Oh you're kidding? 

Julian It would be an amazing fly swat, of course, because it's got this long tail and is a sign of distinguishment, a sign of 
wealth. Their skin is used for shoes; it's used for mats and there's a lot of meat on them. In countries where there's 
been a lot of civil unrest or civil war, 

they call it ‘warfodder’ because 
f caffe just stand and look at you. 

They don't run so you just put a bullet 
in them, they fall down and there's some tucker for the next few days. So their numbers really have plummeted. 
We think in Northern Kenya, Ethiopia and Somalia - and this is a great example - about ten years ago there were 
about 30,000 of these reticulated giraffe which really are quite stunning, probably the typical giraffe you see 
out there in the world, but there's less than 5000 now. People just don't know that. We need to get the plight of 
them out there somehow. 

Df In terms of saving them, is it a matter of creating greater conservation areas, or is it breeding programmes ... ? 

Julian No, to me the traditional way of lock 'em up and throw away the key is not going to work in Africa. It's all about people; 
it's all about community conservation. Most of these giraffe live outside of national parks. 

Df Why is that? 

Julian While some of the national parks are perfect habitat, most of them are not, or, and this is probably more common, the 

park itself is too small to support large numbers so they have to go outside of the park for more food. In West Africa there 

are 200 giraffe and none of them are in a National Park. They all live amongst communities only 60 km from the capital 
in Niger. In Zambia, where there are at least 1000 left, half of them live outside the South Luangwa National Park because 
the park's not big enough. It's a mix of all these things combined and it's a cumulative effect. It's not just poaching, it's 
not just habitat loss, it's not just human population increasing, it's what happens when you add all of them together. It's 
exactly the same thing in Australia, to be honest. 

DJ If you really thought about it, you could get pretty depressed about the whole state of affairs, but thankfully there are 
people like you out there doing what you do. 

Julian If you sat back and thought about it too much, you'd think you were wasting your time. 

Df Do you have any heroes; people whose work or life you admire and think have done great things? 

Julian My wife and I have been talking lately about how amazing it would be to have a mentor. I don't think they exist 

much anymore, to be honest. I think the world is moving too fast, people are too busy and, to be honest, I have not 
found anyone in conservation circles ... I've found people that I'm attracted to, to talk things through with, to learn 
from, but really I try to stay away from people in conservation because they all have preconceived ideas (see page 
42 *The danger of a single story). I really try to talk with friends who are working in totally different industries. 

I can't talk conservation with them, but I can talk life. So I don't have any heroes and that's a sad thing. I wish I 
did have a hero. I always wanted a hero. What I want to do now is be happy that my family is happy with what I'm 
doing; to me that's the most important thing. I don't want to be a hero to them, but I want them to be comfortable 
and happy with who I am and what I'm doing. The world needs really good heroes.^ 
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Now this is a girl who has been places and is 'going places' too. These days Kali Arulpragasam makes extraordinary collections 
of jewellery. They're not everyone's cuppa, but they're not meant to be. They're meant to stimulate conversation and thought 
around issues Kali feeb passionate about. Being passionate about issues runs in her blood. Born into a Tamil family in Sri 
Lanka, her father went into politics when she was very young. It sent them into hiding during the civil war and eventually 
they had to leave, ending up in the UK where they finally found some stability. They are probably the most well-known expat 
Tamils in the world (Kali's younger sister Maya is a very successful hip hop artist known by the name M.I.A.) and often speak 
up about the conflict still destroying their homeland and against wars all over the world ... Df 

Df What are you up to at the moment? 

Kali Things are pretty crazy. We're doing a show at London Fashion Week in September and I've got so much to do. It's my 
Latest Super Fertile collection (see page 50 *Kali's Collections), The Real Super Stars, the inventors' heads. I'd always 
wanted to do a collection about those scientists who make a huge contribution to our world and yet we hardly know who 
they are, their names or what they've done. I went to do research into who these people might be and there were just so 
many of them. I had to narrow it down to ten and then I had to find two-dimensional images of each of them to make 
three-dimensional wax sculptures of their heads from. That was a really difficult thing. I had the wax sculptures made in 
China and, as we were pulling in the photos, my sculptor in China was like, "Look you really need to get some good shots, 
especially a better one of John Shepherd-Barron the ATM inventor." We were just using an image, the best we could find, 
which was the size of a pea you know, and yet he's the guy who invented cash machines and the PIN. 

Df Something that you'd pulled off Google Images? 

Kali Yeah, yeah. He's still alive, but there wasn't a decent photo of him anywhere so I ended up contacting a journalist who'd 
written about him somewhere. I explained what I was trying to do and then before I knew it I was speaking directly to 
John Shepherd-Barron and he was emailing me some head shots. It was crazy. 

Df So who else did you do for the collection? Who were some of the other nine? 

Kali Steve Jobs - the personal computer, Tim Berners Lee - the Worldwide Web, Martin Cooper - the cellphone ... There's a new 

inventor called Dean Kamen who's inventing fresh water filters and there's Kumar Patel who invented laser machines for 
use in medicine - he teaches at UCLA. These are people who invented lots of the things we use every day of our lives. 
Eight out of ten are still alive ... 

/)/ And fundamentally changed our lives. 

Kali Like DNA finger-printing ... Alec Jeffreys, he invented it in only 1984 and now we can't imagine a world without it, 
everything is hooked up to customs and it's all his fault [laughs]! He lives in Luton and is a cool dude, but no one knows 
what he did. Anyway it was a challenge. It is an important collection and as long as I've done it and it's there filed away ... 

When I went to India to work with my production team they totally understood it. It's really interesting to talk about these 
inventors and people totally get it, I don't have to preach on. 

There are a lot of people 
out there who really don't want to read about 
celebrities every day. 

We have to demand information about the important things in the world. 

/)/ You don't have a lot of choice often. 

Kali You don't. I took the time to really go and look for this information, but it was so difficult, it was like looking for a needle 
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* Kali’s Collections 




THE REAL SUPER STARS 
(SUMMER 2009) 

... is a tribute to those 
inventors/scientists who 
shape and advance our 
lives. The who shaped our 
civilisation in a global 
sense. Let’s stop and 
think for a second. It is so 
important to teach future 
generations the importance 
of inventors. Everything 
else is a little overrated. 

Ten Real Superstars were 
chosen to be portrayed in 
in this collection. 


HUNGER 
(SPRING 2009) 

... is designed to raise 
awareness of the world food 
crisis. The beads represent 
staple foods; rice, beans, sweet 
com, nuts, black beans, lentils, 
chick peas, wheat and seeds. 

By crafting them from precious 
metals like silver and plating 
them in gold we wanted to 
symbolise how precious these 
foods are to those starving 
countries battling against the 
rising cost of food. Everyone 
has the right to eat. 


TOURISM 
(SUMMER 2008) 

... is dedicated to the suffering 
of countries that are currently 
affected by war or terror. This 
collection does not promote 
violence, it promotes the 
opposite. Superfertile wants 
to show the rest of the world 
these countries (listed as the 
most dangerous to visit) and 
reveal them in a positive light. 
Let the positive symbols of 
children, women, wildlife and 
culture from these countries 
shine peace. 


ENDANGERED SPECIES 
(SUMMER 2007) 

... is a series of rings 
featuring the heads of 
endangered species. The 
heads of game and wild 
animals were prized 
trophies in the past which 
contributed greatly to 
their numbers dwindling. 
Rhinos, stags and bulls - all 
large, powerful animals 
- were chosen to better 
emphasize the seriousness 
and irony in these animals’ 
fragility and plight. 
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in a haystack sometimes. So that's what I'd like to change a little bit. 

/)/ You said that at the end of the day you've done it and it exists as a collection which can be filed away, but surely you 
want some of them to be worn and out there. 

Kali Oh yeah, they will be worn. I'm doing smaller pieces so that anyone can wear their favourite inventor; like just 
one head on a chain and I'm making rings so you can have a head on a ring. It's really quite humorous but also 
it's quite important. They are kind of like lucky charms, lucky, smart charms. I wear the long ropes of heads when 
I go out and 

it’s ironic because it's the celebs and the 
musicians that want to wear them. 

I'm like "Yeah see, I got you to wear 

my stuff, the Real Super Stars." So you're going to be seeing them in music videos which is kind of funny. It's kind of 
like everyone has their own favourite piece in each collection. I also have to say that this collection was made in three 
countries using most of the inventors' inventions at some point. Without their inventions - cell phones, seat belts, traffic 
lights, computers, the internet, ATMs - it would have been impossible. 

/)/ Have you had any response from the inventors themselves? Do they know that their heads have been forever immortalised 
as pieces in your collection? 

Kali Yes, John Shepherd-Barron's assistant asked for some pieces for his friends and family, which I will give. I love this man, 
he's so humble and smart. When I was researching him there was an article that just gave a really good feeling about 
him. He doesn't really realise how important his invention has become, or how he has touched every human being in this 
whole planet, because he has a really quiet life in Bath, outside London, feeding ducks in his pond. He only realised what 
he'd done when he travelled to China and saw a Chinese farmer riding a bicycle with a large straw hat past the rice fields 
who stopped at an ATM machine and took some cash out. When you meet people like this in your life, who you become 
friends with, and they know who you are, it's very special. It's a gift. I invited him to my launch at London Fashion Week 
and I'm hoping to visit him at some point. These people are all so fragile, so special, like a volcano of ideas ready to erupt 
anytime. You have to move towards them with caution. 

Dj Each of your collections has a strong message which underpins it. Is it hard to find that balance between making 
something that means something, and something that people will actually want to wear? 

Kali It's not hard, but I think that's because I'm a very visual person. My thoughts are in pictures and so turning them into 
three-dimensions is simple. I was in advertising (see page 54 *From TVCs to Galleries) so I kind of understand how 
to tackle these problems. I studied art and design for six years and then I worked in advertising for eight, and it's all 
about making it pleasing to the eye. It's really good to have learnt about budgets and to know what you're trying to 
communicate and what's the best way to do that. I don't know ... Recently I was invited to the Royal Academy of Arts 
(in London) to dine with the President and Council. It's a dinner that happens once a year. A very special event. 

Dj That's not where you studied was it? 

Kali No, I studied at (Central) Saint Martins. The Royal Academy of Arts is pretty ... You don't have to mention this, but I 
was one of the youngest artists among some of the great British scientists, politicians, artists, sculptors, architects ... 
It was very humbling and being invited just showed me that there are people watching my work, not just in the fashion 
industry but also in the arts. From the design to the wearable thing, I just try to push it. It starts with the message, 
then I work out the design, form and how it should all work together to communicate the image. Often I know the 
final look of the lookbook, or how the end product is going to look on a person, even before I put pen to paper. I don't 
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know if other designers design Like that ... 

/)/ So it's not Like you go, there's a meaning I want to convey, and then spend weeks and weeks trying to figure out how 
best to do that? 

Kali No it's immediate. I know exactLy what I want to do. When I work in India, the Labourers are very traditionaL and couLd 
carve a Ganesh bLindfoLded, but when I give them the head of an inventor, and say, "Can you do this?" they Look at me as 
if to say, "Are you crazy?" Every time when I go there it's a constant battLe to keep an eye on everything because they're 
always coming back to me saying, "Are you sure you want it this big, is the size right, do you think it wiLL work?" You 
can have six or seven peopLe working on each piece, at different stages, so you have to have the end image firmLy there 
and not let go of it. I definitely work differently to other jewellery designers. They mostly find a stone or look at a piece 

of glass and go, "This would make a great ring" and then play around with it. With me it's more like, this is the message 

and this is how I want to do it, and then I just keep at it until it comes together. 

You lived in India when you were younger. Is that how you've got contacts there? 

/)/ No, I actually lived in India when I was seven for just a year, but that was a long time ago and I was dying of typhoid. 

Kali It all happened about three years ago when I came back to London ... from New York and LA where I was working in 

advertising. 

/)/ You were working in advertising there? 

Kali Yeah and I left it. 

/)/ Why did you leave? 

Kali I wasn't really fulfilled. I was quite ambitious and 

/ climbed up the ladder 
quickly because I took so many risks. 

While everyone else stayed in 

one job, I would jump from one to the other and built my portfolio that way. I quite quickly became Creative 
Director in New York for a well known company and at that point I couldn't have had it any better than that. I 
was 27, 

but I kept thinking there was a ‘but’ there, 

you know. 

It was very glamorous and I'd be at parties and things, but at the end of the night I would be sitting in my flat making 
some sculpture thingy. I didn't really know what was going on with me, I was like, "What's taking over?" Then I got to 
a point where I decided to leave, quite suddenly. I left because there was just something else I needed to do. I can't 
imagine going back there, to advertising, and being in that battle and also having to battle with myself. I mean it is a 
battle sometimes even now. My designs have always been ripped off and I meet people all the time who want to exploit 
something, but that is something that happens and will continue to happen. I'm learning to deal with it, but it happens 
to all the good creative people, I accept that. 

Df 'The ultimate form of flattery.' 

Kali Yeah, but there are plenty of ideas left in me. My problems aren't very different to those I used to have, but the rewards 
are so much higher. It's weird, everything else in my personal life is a mess, but in this I'm completely ok. It's all I know 
and I know how to make it work - everything else is a mess! [Laughs]. 

Df The rest will come right, you probably just need to give all your energy to Super Fertile at the moment. 
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*TVCs to galleries 


By Kale Bezar 

Art and advertising. Strange bedfellows 
or natural partners? 

Artists have frequently turned to 
advertising to supplement their meagre 
incomes, creating posters, album covers, 
flyers and the like for their mates’ 
bands or exhibitions. However, while 
advertising may be “the greatest art 
form of the 20th century” (as stated by 
media philosopher Marshall McLuhan) 
it is less common for those in advertising 
to turn their talents to art. The most 
famous example of one who did is Andy 
Warhol, initially a successful commercial 
illustrator in the 1950s who, by staying 
true to his ‘commercial’ aesthetic, 
became one of last century’s most 


celebrated artists. 

Advertising attracts creative minds, 
highly visual and conceptual thinkers 
- all characteristics of great artists. 
Australian-based collective the Glue 
Society has created some of the best 
advertisements Australasia has seen in 
the past decade, but more recently they 
have also been making an impact in the 
art world. Their sculpture of a melted 
icecream van created for Sydney’s 
Sculpture by the Sea exhibition in 
2006 won the People’s Choice Award 
and there’s been little stopping them 
since. They have been commissioned 
to create pieces for the 2008 Miami 
Pulse Contemporary Art Fair, the 2009 
Sculpture by the Sea in Denmark 


(pictured) and the 2009 New York 
Pulse Contemporary Art Fair. In the 
‘Art’ section of their website, alongside 
these less commercial works sit two 
commissions, one for Levis and the 
other for Nike. 

One man who knows more about 
both advertising and art than most is 
Charles Saatchi. Although not an artist 
himself (he admits he can’t paint or 
draw “even a little bit”) Saatchi was 
co-founder of the global advertising 
agency Saatchi & Saatchi and later of 
M&C Saatchi. These days he has been 
described as both ‘the most successful 
art dealer of our times’ and a ‘super- 
collector’. Many would say he has also, 
more than any other, been responsible 
for pitching contemporary art into the 
UK’s cultural mainstream. In a recent 
book My name is Charles Saatchi and I am 
an artoholic it is (anonymously) pointed 
out to Saatchi that, “The concerns of 
an advertising executive centre upon 
novelty, immediacy of impact, and 
relevance to target market. Many would 
say that these are the qualities that 
have characterised your collection. The 
concerns of the serious collector centre 
upon quality, the capacity to transcend 
time, high levels of skill and historical 
significance. To what degree do you feel 
these apparently divergent criteria to be 
in conflict?” To which Saatchi answers; 
“The snobbery of those who think an 
interest in art is the province of gentle 
souls of rarefied sensibility never fails 
to entertain. Lord forbid that anyone 
in ‘trade’ should enter the hallowed 
portals of the aesthete. I liked working 
in advertising, but don’t believe my 
taste in art, such as it is, was entirely 
formed by TV commercials.” His 
answer, like many of his others in the 
book is saturated with sarcasm, but it’s 
obvious that Saatchi believes the two 
core passions of his life to date are not 
strange bedfellows at all. 


It wasn't meant to end like this' by The Glue Society for Sculpture by the Sea 2009, Denmark. 





Kali Yes, it's just that it's such an isolated industry. I work by myself a lot of the time designing and then I'm in hotel rooms 

by myself. Sometimes the only people I'll see in a day are drivers and the receptionist. You make friends with them and 

that's great and then they're like, "Why you don't have a boyfriend?" Anyway, I'll take your word for it. 

/)/ At that time in New York, did you know what that 'something else' you wanted to do was or did you just know that there 
was something else? 

Kali I'd started making pieces of jewellery by then, but just out of paper and things like that. My friends would wear them and 

at one point I suddenly had MTV in my living room wanting to film them for a news flash, but that wasn't why I decided to 

give it a go. I did it because 

/ (jot so much pleasurefrom making 
things that lasted, were three-dimensional, artistic, 
personal and a challenge. 

Politics and art is kind of in my blood ... When I went into 
advertising my dad asked me, "Why are you doing this?" I was like, "I'll have the power to go into people's living rooms 
and change their lives." But, it doesn't quite work like that and after eight years ... 

/)/ Why did you go back to London to do that? 

Kali I just had support here if anything went wrong and, because I'm a British citizen, I wanted to give something back to 
the community I guess. It's also easy to work with Asia and Europe from here. 

/)/ So your first Super Fertile collection was three years ago? 

Kali Yeah, 2007 was the beginning of it although I'd started doing stuff in New York and some collections before that. I came 
back here and I was doodling designs in sketchbooks and sitting in pubs, but 

I had no idea 

how I was going to make it work. 

I haven't really told anyone this, but 

then I found a little investor who gave me £1000 - just an average business guy who has no idea about fashion 
at all. I used that money and went to India alone looking for a production company in Delhi which was quite 
daunting. They say that if you've lived in New York you can do anything, but this was crazy. Luckily I had a car 
so I could always drive off if it was a dodgy warehouse or work shop, but that's pretty much how I started, I 
made these endangered species rings (for the Endangered Species collection) and some ear cuffs (for the Rich Girl 
vs. Poor Girl collection) and brought them back after three weeks. One week later, one of the judges on X Factor 
wore one of my rings. I texted my investor and said, "Quick switch the TV onto Saturday Live" and there was my 
stag bouncing across the TV screen. He said he almost shit in his pants [laughs]. The thing is, I don't think he or 
anyone thought it would go anywhere much. I think he thought, "This £1000 is all you're getting because you're 
just going to go and blow it on clothes or something." 

/)/ I bet he's really enjoying being part of it. 

Kali For £1000 yeah. So that's it, there are a lot of risks and there's a lot of hard work. The next collection I'm going 
to do is very current. I'm working with stones this time so it's going to be completely glamour, glamour. After the 
Real Super Stars, the inventors, I wanted to do something quite different working with new materials which is a 
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challenge. It's going to be another quite ironic collection about current affairs; the economy and the recession. 
It's about the truth, a sentence like "There's 5 million people without healthcare in America/' but glamourised 
with stones so it looks like it's overflowing with diamonds and things. It's about welfare, and the economy, and 
unemployment, and repossession of houses, and how the value of houses is lower than the actual mortgage is, and 
how much the war's cost; all that stuff. 

/)/ Would it be your most topical collection to date? Most of your other collections seem to have been about ongoing issues 
that are quite endemic; hunger, war, caste systems ... 

Kali That's right. Even the Tourism collection is always current because wars are always in the news, but I wanted to capture 
this particular moment before it goes. I wanted to capture how what started in Wall Street has ended up in the Main 
Street. So many people lost everything and governments are having to bail the people who caused it out ... and it 
happened so quickly. I want to capture it, the cover-ups and everything else. It's all about the dollars and the pounds and 
the euros I think, but the irony is that the collection's actually going to be really affordable. 

/)/ Brilliant. You said before that politics and art run in your blood, what did you mean by that? 

Kali Well my family is very opinionated and quite expressive ... and we're very brave. Even at Christmas dinner we'll all have 
our opinions and be going at it. I don't know why. On the artistic side, for me to work out how a necklace would fit or 
how it would fall on a body, it just comes to me. Things like that I can't really explain. Even if someone wanted me to do 
a safe subject, I wouldn't be able to help but make it a little bit you know, uneasy ... 

/)/ Like if someone asked you to design an engagement ring they might end up with a statement about blood diamonds 
on their finger? 

Kali Yeah, it would start a debate somewhere. I just can't help it. I remember, as a kid ... My dad was a mechanical 
engineer before he was into politics and when we lived in India and Sri Lanka he was making these machines out of 
wood. All he needed was a bunch of timber to cut and make this machine that, using animal-power like a donkey or 
a cow on the end of it, would go round and round. It would drill a hole in the ground to be a well to provide water 
for villages with no running water or electricity. I remember as a kid, sitting on this cow going round and round for 

weeks. My dad used to give us farming tractors and ploughs and machines, not Barbie Dolls, so we know how to fix 

stuff and make things work. 

/)/ Practically-minded. 

Kali Yeah. 

It’s a good thine] to be very practical because 
then you can make your ideas and thoughts work. 

He was an idealist as well. He was always going on about sustainable developments and being eco-friendly 20 years back, 
only now everyone else is talking about it. 

/)/ How old where you when your dad got into politics? 

Kali Oh, about two or three years old, but he was a mechanical engineer as well and that's the part that I remember the most 
at the start. I didn't really see the political side so much ... 

/)/ Not from the back of the cow? 

Kali No. I remember when he went into politics we weren't around that side of things. 

/)/ And what was your mum was like? Who was the woman who produced two such amazing daughters? 

Kali She's a wonderful, brilliant woman with patience and creative talents. She was the person I picked up fashion 
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*Sri Lanka 101 


The Sinhalese community, most 
of whom are Buddhist, forms the 
majority of Sri Lanka’s population. 
The Tamil people, who are mostly 
Hindu, form the largest ethnic 
minority (14%), living mostly in the 
north and east of the island. 

For over 2000 years, Sri Lanka 
was ruled by local kingdoms, until 
the beginning of the 16th century 
when parts were colonised by 
Portugal and The Netherlands. 
From 1815, the British ruled 
the country until a nationalist 
political movement invoked 
peaceful negotiations and political 


independence was granted to the 
Sri Lankan people. However, this 
was not the end to their problems, 
but really just the beginning. 

The nationalist movement was 
driven by the Sinhalese majority' 
and the result was a Sinhalese- 
dominated government. In 1965 
this government enacted the 
Official Language Act which 
mandated that Sinhala be the sole 
official language of Sri Lanka. The 
immediate consequence of this 
was that it forced large numbers 
of Tamil people working in the 
civil service, who could not meet 


this new' language requirement, 
to resign. An attempt to make 
Buddhism the national religion, to 
the exclusion of Hindu and Islam, 
was also made. 

As a result, many Tamils believed 
that they deserved a separate 
nation state for themselves. From 
1983 a bloody civil war against 
the government ensued, lead by 
the Liberation Tigers of Tamil 
Elam (known as the Tamil Tigers). 
In May 2009 the Government 
declared victory following the 
deaths of core members of the 
Tamil Tiger leadership. 
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from. She's very adventurous - she Likes to see new places, new things, and pushes herself. She's a real fighter. 
She's making up time for all the sacrifices she made for us. Now it's holiday and treat time for mummy. She's 
always been the one who'll support you, stay behind you, always there to catch you when you fall. We are really 
close, so I actually travel with her to see the world, just the two of us. She accompanied me to India to work 
with production three years ago and the people in India still ask of her. Where ever I go, I get harassed about 
Mum. All the hip hop rappers in the US, she hangs with them, with directors, dancers, artists, sculptors, singers, 
jewellers, fashion designers ... she hangs. 

/)/ So why did you eventually leave Sri Lanka? 

Kali Because it was just too dangerous for us to be there (see page 60 *Sri Lanka 101). I find it really quite hilarious 

that even now, especially in the past couple of months when the Sri Lankan war's been at its end, my family have 
still been pulled into it by the media and the politics. We are quite harmless. 

Df Even now, how many years later? 20 ... 

Kan 25years later they still take the time, in between 
dropping bombs, to have a little pull at us, 

especially my sister. 

We get it from both sides. I try and not talk about my sister or family in my interviews, but all we want is for the problems 
over there to be resolved in a peaceful manner. The country needs to be fair to all nationalities who live there so they can 
progress, develop and thrive together, but, there is still racism existing under the surface. So much suffering has made me 
uneasy. I don't like wars. I feel for the children all over the world who are growing up surrounded by violence, and hatred, 
and uncertainty. 

/)/ What was it like when you first arrived in the UK as children? Could you even speak English or did you really have to start 
from scratch? 

Kali Well, we did speak some English. We were A students in India and Sri Lanka. By the time I was ten, I'd lived in four 
different countries, so you can imagine the number of schools we'd been to. All the places we went, me and my sister 
were thrown in to these strange schools. We will be always the new kids. They called us "English English". It was quite 
lonely, but we had each other and we made friends that we had to leave behind. 

Our lives were 

pretty dispensable, but I used to hold my sister’s 
hand very tight 

in the playgrounds. So coming to London, it was new, but we were used to that 
feeling, we just got on with it like little troopers. Me, my sister and brother were happy that we'd reached a stable 
base finally and had more friends. Even though they looked very different, the feeling was warm and we did embrace 
it. I remember feeling safe ... I was afraid in Sri Lanka. I know how those kids in the camps are feeling and those 
children caught up in the firing. It's the uncertainty, the fear that consumes you. You are also around everyone 
else's fear; the relatives, the neighbours, they didn't really want us there because they were all fearful for their 
own safety. The government was ruthless and you had no police system, even then. If something happened to you, 
who would you go and ask, or sue? For a ten-year old to be observing this stuff is too much. It's just this weight 
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on your shoulders wondering how the hell do we escape this situation. I was the eldest, so I remember the most. 
When I see images of Sri Lanka, the children are smiling at the camera in the war zone, it's tough to watch. I know 
how frightened they are. I want to hold them tight and tell them it's all going to be okay; "You will be okay! It is 
possible!" No one told me that. I wish I'd had that reassurance. I had been born into hell. And I was just a kid. I 
thought, is this it, is this life? It took a while to come out of my shell. Till the age of ten I was really silent, but 
in the UK I started to speak and now you can hear me from a mile. I trusted my teachers here and their genuine 
assistance and encouragement to rise above. 

I hope we find a way to resolve 
conflict, other than by destroying and ambushing 
lives, cultures, land and children. 

Why we can't go back to the old Indian 
method of playing chess to win ownership of land and power? The maharajahs of different states in India used to 
have chess matches. They would sit and play chess against each other and their army - not armed - would stand 
behind them. The winner wins what ever they were playing for. Wouldn't that be good? I worry about the mental 
health of those children. After a war of ten years, you have to put up hospitals, psychiatric units on every corner 
like McDonalds in those affected countries. The damage is massive. It will last a lifetime. Yet countries are still 
buying nuclear weapons for billions and billions. For us, I think the starting from scratch part was learning to trust 
people for the first time in the UK and being free in our thinking and speaking. The academic side was already quite 
advanced but slightly disrupted by war, by politics. We stayed in school, chose our fields and excelled by completing 
our studies at Central Saint Martins. The rest is what you see now. 

/)/ Where did the name of your brand, Super Fertile, come from, it's great. I assumed it had something to do with that sense 
of flourishing when finally being given the opportunity. 

Kali You like it? Sometimes I'm uneasy when I have to say it at the bank or something. Not everyone understands it you know 
and sometimes you haven't got five minutes to explain. 

/)/ Do they think you're an IVF clinic or something? 

Kali Yes, so I say, "I'm a jewellery designer." It's meant to reflect ideas and concepts that grow against the odds. It's life isn't 

it? To me it's really fascinating how from a tiny seed comes a big tree that produces fruit, flowers and more seeds. How 

does that work? That is pure design. That is what I'm striving for, even a little bit of that. 

/)/ Do you have a vision for where you want to be in five or ten years time? 

Kali Yes, but it changes. I'm quite happy to just carry on and have a few shops, a little empire going, and continue to do the 

work that I do. I say to people, if something happened to me tomorrow. I'd be happy to go, having done something, 
having done this, which I've enjoyed doing. 

/)/ It does sound like it's all come relatively easily for you. 

Kali You know what, it has. I was talking to a friend recently and saying that when it's something that you're supposed 
to do and it's your journey, the path you are supposed to take, the doors quite easily open. In advertising I did 
go against the grain and I used to think that was how it was, but it doesn't need to be that difficult. Now I can 
see the difference between when it's something you're supposed to do and it's something that you love ... When 
you make moves like a chess player and you get to the next level effortlessly then that's what I think you're 
supposed to do./ 
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Jim Haynes loves people and he loves life. Now in his late 70s, he has served dinner to over 130,000 people in his Parisian 
home/atelier over the past 33 years. In 2005, 18 people got together and wrote a book in homage to their friend Jim 
who "has made getting to know people his life's work." In it publisher John Colder explains, "It is not so much that he is 
innocent - at his age and with his experiences he could hardly be that - but that he wills himself to be an optimist ...He 
sees the world as he wants to see it and ignores all evidence to the contrary." Jim was lucky enough to be a young adult 
in the 'swinging' '60s, a time and an attitude that seemed to suit him perfectly. Art and culture have been central to his 
life; he started the first paperback only bookstore in the UK in Edinburgh in the late '50s, closely followed by the Traverse 
Theatre, the Arts Lab in Covent Garden and 'IT' newspaper. He has authored a number of books and published several more, 
and then there are the dinners ... Of 

Df So you do have at Least one vice, you drink caffeine. 

Jim Yeah, I have more than one vice. I do Nutella as well. 

Df That's hardly a vice. 

Jim It's hardly heroin but... I had a really sore throat last night and thought I was going to have to cancel, but it seems to 
have come right. 

Df Any secret remedies? 

Jim No. I'm not a medicine man really, but, having said that, I've been taking seven pills a day since 2001 when I had a heart 
attack in Edinburgh. I went to the [Edinburgh International] Festival, to a press screening of a movie and I'd actually 
been feeling bad for two days. I thought, I really should look into this. I'd had a little heart attack. They kept me in 
hospital for three or four days and they thought I was an American tourist. I lived in Edinburgh for ten years and consider 
it a major part of my life. I haven't missed a Festival since 1957 when I went to my first one. I had one phone call from 
a friend in Edinburgh and the news spread like wildfire; "Jim is in hospital in Edinburgh." So suddenly journalists started 
calling and friends and flowers arriving. 

Df And you came through it ok? That's great. Some say that you were, in many ways, the instigator of the Festival's 'fringe' 
component. Is there any truth to that? 

Jim No. The truth is that the official Festival was very conservative, very straight. It was mainly big orchestras, big theatre 
companies and big ballet companies. Then a few parasitic groups, small companies, started coming to Edinburgh and 
defiantly putting on shows. The only thing I did was that I had a bookshop and I advertised and sold tickets for them and 
then I printed a programme. This was in 1960 and the Fringe was already going, I didn't help organise it or anything. I 
also started a theatre in Edinburgh called the Traverse. It's still going today. It was a professional theatre with professional 
actors and we had a policy to only do new works, new plays. It had a bar and a restaurant and a gallery attached. The 
thing that made it an immediate success was that you had to join, but for a very small sum of money, like a club. Before 
that, to drink on Sundays you had to be a traveller and you could only drink in your hotel, but in a club you could drink. 
So it became the centre of the Festival because drinking on Sundays was suddenly legal. They were quite exciting days. 

Df Did you still have your bookshop at this stage? 

Jim I still had the bookshop, but I was mostly spending time in the theatre. The bookshop was great though. 

Df Let's just go back a bit. What took you to Edinburgh in the first place? 

Jim Well, I'm from Louisiana. I grew up in Louisiana and also in Venezuela because my father was in the oil business there. I 

started travelling at a very early age - like around 10 or 11 - to Venezuela. Then I went to a boarding school in Atlanta 

and then I went to university in Baton Rouge and New Orleans, but I didn't know what I wanted to do. You know, you go 
through these little, tiny, minor crises of "What am I doing here?" and "Where am I going?" 

Df What were you studying? 
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Jim I was studying economics, but not very seriously. I was partying a lot which I think young men and women like to do still 
today. I dropped out and no sooner had I dropped out but... In those days they had National Military Service in America 
and I got my call-up papers. I'm walking down the street in a complete daze thinking, "God do I want to be in the army?" 
and I see a poster saying "Fly with the American Air Force" so I walked around to the address and next thing I know I'm 
signing up. That changed my life completely. They sent me to San Antonio and one thing led to another. I could talk for 
hours about it, but 

I ended up in Edinburgh where there was 
a listening base for listening to the Russians. 

This was in 1956, 

just after the Suez Canal was seized by Nasser... 

Df So when you say "listening base" ... 

Jim Governments, believe it or not, spy on other governments. I hope you're sitting down, I don't want you to be shocked 
by that. That's what they did; they listened to other governments. It was an airbase in which no plane ever landed or 
took off; it was just antennas, highly guarded day and night. I immediately asked the base commander for permission 
to have permanent night duty from five to midnight, permission to study at the University of Edinburgh during the day 
and permission to live in a small room in Edinburgh at my expense. To my amazement he granted permission to all three 
requests. After getting out of the military I had no income so with some money I had saved I started a bookshop. I 
decided it would be unique; it would be the first all-paperback bookshop in Britain and there would be no rubbish. It 
would be just great books arranged by subject rather than by publisher. 

DJ Did they really arrange them by publisher before then? 

Jim All Penguins together, all Pans together ... There weren't many publishers publishing serious paperback books; serious 

paperbacks only came later. 

DJ Your interest in literature - where did that stem from? 

Jim When I was very, very young. My father had gone to university on a football scholarship and before the season began he 
had his nose broken so he never played football in his entire career at university, but they did honour the scholarship. 
He had books in the house and I was intrigued by primarily two poets: Dorothy Parker, who I think is one of the great 
American poets of all time, and Langston Hughes, another great poet. I don't know if you know their work. Dorothy 
Parker was this incredibly intelligent woman who was very cynical and at the same time extremely romantic (see page 
72 *Fnends of Dorothy). She didn't seem to ever have any love affairs that worked out; they were always disasters. 
There's a poem of hers which is fairly typical titled Unfortunate Coincidence and it goes; "By the time you swear you're 
his, shivering and sighing, and he vows his love is infinite and undying, Lady, make a note of this, one of you is lying." 
Dorothy Parker was a very major influence in my life and I kick myself for never having written her a thank you note, 
which she probably would have tossed in the garbage can anyway, but still, she was major. The other, Langston Hughes, 
was a black American poet, who wrote ... Well this is typical, 1, too, sing America. I am the darker brother. They send 
me to eat in the kitchen when company comes, But I eat well and I grow strong and tomorrow they'll see how beautiful 
I am. I, too, am America.' That kind of thing. I lived in the South you know. And, of course, Henry Miller. Someone gave 
me a copy of Tropic of Cancer when I was a teenager in America. 

DJ Was Henry Miller's work still banned in America then? 

Jim Yeah, it was published in Paris and smuggled into America. Of those three major influences in my life, I never met Dorothy 
Parker or Langston Hughes, but I did meet Henry Miller and got to know him fairly well; he was a wonderful man. 
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Df How did you get to meet him? 

Jim Through John Calder who was a distinguished London publisher. He published 23 Nobel Prize-winners I think, virtually 

out of a suitcase. He was an eccentric character in many ways and a dear, dear friend of mine, one of my oldest friends 

in Europe ... I met him in 1959. 

Df Through the bookshop? , 

Jim I wrote him a letter when I opened the bookshop saying, "I am a fan of your books and I'm opening a bookshop next to 

the university. I'd love to have a catalogue of your books and sell them." ... I said, "I haven't got a lot of capital, so don't 
expect really quick payment, but I'm honest and I'll pay you as soon as I can." That began a lifetime friendship and I sold 
a lot of his books! He said I was his biggest outlet north of London. 

People used come 

from all over Britain and Europe and other places 
to my bookshop. 

I gave away free tea and coffee. I had performances in the evenings in the bookshop. 
Hessian drapes would fall over the shelves and we'd perform plays and have signings and do readings and concerts. It was 
a real hive of activity. 

Df Quite unlike anything else that was being done? 

Jim One of the things I claim that I did for Scotland and for Edinburgh was... All the young Scots were heading for Australia, 
New Zealand, Canada, North America and South Africa. They were abandoning ship because they thought there was no 
future in Scotland and here I was, a young 20-something year-old American guy and I started a bookshop and a theatre 
and many other things too. 

Df You gave them something to stick around for? 

Jim Exactly. 

Df You must have met a lot of people through the bookshop including some of your heroes - was that pretty fantastic. 

Jim Well, John Calder, Sonia Orwell (George Orwell's widow), and I had the idea of making literature and contemporary writing 

a part of the Edinburgh Festival. We approached the Director of the Festival who's the Queen's cousin. Lord Harewood, 
and he was open to it. He said, "As long as it doesn't cost a fortune, if you can break even, yes, we'll sponsor it." So in 
1962 we hosted The Novel Today which had 70 novelists from all over the world and it was a big, big, big success. We 
had people like Mary McCarthy, Henry Miller, Norman Mailer, William Burroughs, Khushwant Singh, Marguerite Duras ... 
There were pretty amazing people there and, unlike today when there are writers' conferences and writers stay an hour, 
sign books and leave, we had them on the stage together, for a week, and at parties every night. I organised most of 
the parties. They were great, everybody came and talked. On the stages in the afternoon people from the audience would 
pass up questions and it was really very exciting. The following year we had dramatists and we were going to do poetry 
the next year but the Lord Mayor of Edinburgh cancelled it because we had an event on the last day of the Festival which 
caused a big scandal. Women could be nude on the stage in Britain if they didn't move - that was the law. They could 
pose statuesquely, but no movement. We had an event, a 'happening', in a session called The Future of the Theatre and 
there was a nude young woman, a professional model, who was wheeled across The Organ Gallery at the top of the stage 
so you saw her in a blur. Technically, she didn't move, but she was moved. It was a lawyers' delight: did she move or didn't 
she move? The Mayor of Edinburgh was scandalised by this and there was never another writers' conference at Edinburgh 
until the '80s. Now it's a major part of the Festival. 
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So you were in Edinburgh for ten years? 

Yes, from '56 to '66 and I haven't missed a Festival since, I go back every year; it's wonderful. Do you know Edinburgh? 
No I don't. 

Oh you really should get yourself to Britain in August some year and just discover. There's one problem though; if you go, 
you'll have so much fun, you'll have to go back every August forever. I can't imagine not being in Edinburgh in August, 
that's the problem. 

Are you an honourary visitor? 

I'm treated extremely well I must say, so well it's almost embarrassing. Everyone's very kind to me and I'm always invited 
to theatre productions and dinners, everything really. 

What made you leave Edinburgh in the end? 

The Minister of Culture at the time in Britain was a woman named Jennie Lee, an amazing, amazing woman. She was born 
north of Edinburgh in Fife and she ended up in the Labour Party, married a very important Labour politician, [Anuerin] 
Bevan who created the National Health System in Britain. She was like the grand old dame of Labour Party politics. I went 
to a conference about two hours east of London called The Future of the Small Theatre, or something like that, and gave 
a talk. She was there and also gave a talk. Afterwards there were drinks and I boldly asked her if by any chance she was 
driving back to London [laughs] and of course she was being chauffeur-driven in a Rolls Royce. She said, "Would you like 
a ride?" We bonded and became mates and were very good friends until the end of her life. It was very funny to me who 
was looked on as a kind of a radical figure in Britain. She was a Scot of course and was Minister of Culture and very proud 
of the Traverse and what I'd created in Edinburgh because 

I’d done it without 

taking an empty hat around begging for money, 

I’d just done it on my own initiative. 

J So she asked me if I would run 

a theatre in London that had been a bit of a white elephant. I said, "Jennie, I'd love to animate this theatre, but I can't 
give up Edinburgh," and so for one year, 1965, I commuted between Edinburgh and London and lived a two-city life. It 
worked. The theatre did extremely well. We won the Best Play of the Year Award and had a lot of successes. London was 
beginning to swing with the Beatles, the Rolling Stones, Twiggy, fashion, everything, so I decided to move south and 
extremely painfully gave up Edinburgh. 

That theatre wasn't the Arts Lab was it? 

No, it was a big, conventional theatre. The Head of the Arts Council, Arnold Goodman, later Lord Goodman, was a friend 
of Jennie's and the Labour Party's lawyer, the Observer newspaper's lawyer, anyone of any importance's lawyer. We used 
to have breakfast and talk philosophy, cultural dealings and politics ... Then I decided I didn't want to run the theatre 
anymore 

I wanted to run something more experimental, 
a little wilder, freer and unconventional, 

^ so I left the theatre, a bit 

under a cloud as far as Lord Goodman was concerned, but Jennie understood completely and was very supportive all the 










*Friends 

But now I know the things / know, 

And do the things I do; 

And if you do not like me so. 

To hell, my love, with you! 

Excerpt from ‘ Indian Summer ’ 
by Dorothy Parker 

The ability to pack a punch is why 
I like Dorothy Parker. Her sharp, 
throw-it-all-to-the-wind wit is amusing 
and female in the mode of the Sex In 
The City women. Her talent for writing 
poems that romantically tag the reader 
along and then slap them in the face 
brings a smirk to mine. 

Dorothy Parker (1893-1967) was 
a prolific American poet, author and 
screenwriter popular during the ’20s 
and ’30s. She was most renowned 
for her acerbic wit, cynicism and 



romanticism. Her talent as a poet 
lay in her ability to cut through 
guises and get to the heart of selfish 
motivations. Her subject matter 
was love, womanhood and the 
shallowness of modern life. During 
the course of hers, Parker published 
several poetry collections, regularly 
wrote for The New Yorker , Vanity Fair, 
Vogue and created the screenplay for 
A Star is Born which was nominated 
for an Academy Award. 

True to her poems, she lived a life of 
great success and sadness, marrying 
three times, battling alcoholism and 
surviving several suicide attempts. She 
famously lost her position at Vanity 
Fair for her attacks on publishing 
heavyweights and, following her move 
to Los Angeles, was added to the 
Hollywood ‘Blacklist’ for her left wing 



political views. 

Parker famously co-founded The 
Algonquin Round Table, a group of 
New York writers, critics, newspaper 
columnists, journalists and actors who 
met for lunch daily for ten years, to 
share and compete on banter and wit. 
The group was named after the hotel 
in New York City’ where her group, 
dubbed, “the vicious circle” met. 

The quips and wisecracks of these 
meetings often made their way into 
notable papers and magazines across 
the country, usually by virtue of the 
jobs held by members of the group. 
Consequently, the Algonquin Round 
Table was an important force in the 
development and advancement of the 
tone of humor and wordplay prevalent 
in American Society at that time, as 
was Dorothy Parker. 
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way through. That was when I started the Arts Lab in two warehouses in Covent Garden. In the main warehouse we had a 
cinema in the basement a gallery on the ground floor, a restaurant on the first floor and in the second building we had 
a theatre, plus I lived there. 

Jim, that's a huge undertaking. 

It was a huge undertaking. There's something now in London called the ICA, the Institute of Contemporary Art, and it's 
virtually a copy of what I did in '66-'67. When I say, "I" in the first person singular, it sounds like I'm doing everything, 
but in fact I was a little bit of the initiator but there were other people involved. We also started a newspaper too at the 
time called International Times (later, IT). 

A very 'proper' sounding masthead, but I take it, it wasn't? 

No, it wasn't and The Times newspaper chain was very upset by us calling it International Times so that's why we changed 
the name to just its initials. It really was a great paper and it captured the flavour of the time. Everyone read it; the 
Beatles loved it and supported it a little bit; it was great. 

How do you come up with your ideas for doing things? Is it literally just an idea and you think, why not? Or do you see 
a commercial opportunity? 

It's not about commercial opportunities; I see an exciting, fun idea. 

It's got to be exciting, 

it’s got to be fun, it’s got to be worth doing; 

^ ^ it's got to make 

everyone's life better and it's got to be a valuable tool for the community. How I got the theatre building in Edinburgh 
was because it was owned by a friend of mine and it was empty. I said, "Let me have it and turn it into a theatre club" so 
we had a four-storey building on the main street of the Old Town in the Royal Mile of Edinburgh, for one shilling a year 
rent. He was made the Honorary President and his name was on the stationery, but we got the building. You have to do 
things like that when you have no capital. Your capital is your energy and your ideas. 

How long did IT run for? 

It was a paper that I jokingly said refused to die. I left IT after about two or three years, that's how long I usually last at 
things. I don't get bored, but I get new ideas and move on to something else. IT kept resurfacing and went on for years 
and years and years. Someone would take it over in a very anarchistic way and use the same logo we had, which was Theda 
Bara, the '30s Hollywood actress, a stunning brunette. So people would just start printing the paper again and suddenly 
there'd be a new issue of IT out when there hadn't been one for years. 

Was the content always fairly anarchist? 

Yes and no. It was pro-decriminalising drugs. I've never been interested in drugs. I've always been interested in personal 
freedom and I always thought that the duty of the state is to advise and to warn, but ultimately each person makes their 
own decisions. I said, I don't want anyone telling me what I can read, or what I can see on television or in the cinema. 
I don't want anyone telling me what I can eat or drink, it's my choice, it's my life, and that was more or less the policy 
of the paper. I didn't take drugs and I don't drink much alcohol, very little, but my only vice - and I don't really call it a 
vice - is that I love women and think they're great. 

But that's as bad as it gets. 

I guess ... and chocolate. 

Nutella. 

Nutella is fairly recent. It's only been since I've been in France that I've discovered it. 
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* Fuller lives 


According to a science and engineering 
encyclopaedia, ‘fullering’ is ‘the process of 
hammering grooves in hot iron to spread 
it out thinner’. According to Jim Haynes, 
‘fullering’ should refer to ‘the process of 
expending energy joyfully’. 

In his 1978 ‘mini-book’ Workers of the 
world , unite and stop working /, Haynes writes, 
“all of us spend energy doing something 
no matter who we are or what we do. 

Some of us enjoy what we do and some 
of us don’t.” However, the verb ‘to work’, 
which we usually use to describe that 
process, does not differentiate between 
those who derive pain from their efforts 
and those who find enjoyment there. 
Haynes gives the example of someone who 
says, “I’ve been working in the garden.” 

It is only through their facial expression, 
tone of voice and body language that 
we know whether that person has had a 
draining, boring couple of hours getting 
rid of bloody w eeds, or the complete 


opposite, a fantastic morning pottering 
in their vege patch. Haynes believes 
that w r e need a new verb to describe 
working which brings fulfilment and 
enjoyment, and with it, a new attitude and 
consciousness. 

Haynes’ new verb, ‘to fuller’, honours 
Buckminster Fuller (1895 - 1983), an 
American architect and inventor. Fuller 
suggested that, “the true business of 
people should be to go back to school and 
think about whatever it was that they were 
thinking about before somebody came 
along and told them they had to earn a 
living.” Fuller proposed that technological 
breakthroughs should have effectively 
freed up the majority of the population 
to pursue what they enjoy instead of 
“inventing more jobs because of this false 
idea that everybody has to be employed at 
some kind of drudgery.” 

Imagine a world in which work, as such, 
was eliminated, and everyone fullered 


instead. Haynes believes it’s a very real 
ideal. “Let’s ask the street-sweeper, let’s 
talk with a bank manager. ... We may 
discover that this particular bank manager 
is not happy. He dislikes dealing with 
accounts; feels frustrated and trapped, and 
would prefer to have an outdoor job.... 
We cannot know until we ask.” 

Assuming we did manage to change 
people’s attitudes so that they ceased 
‘working’ out of some misplaced sense 
of obligation and belief that work is not 
meant to be enjoyed, and spent their days 
fullering instead, there is all likelihood 
that there would be some jobs that no-one 
wanted to do. Haynes proposes that these 
jobs could be shared by all. 

A utopian ideal perhaps, but something 
worth striving for at least, and perhaps a 
change in vocabulary is the best place to 
start. Here’s to fullering in the garden. 
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Df Was IT your first foray into publishing in terms of publishing things yourself? 

Jim No I published booklet in Edinburgh when I was running the bookshop. I went to hear the greatest living Scottish poet 
at the time, Hugh MacDiarmid, give a talk honouring David Hume, one of the greatest philosophers in Scottish history. I 
thought the talk was brilliant and said to him afterwards, "What's happening to your talk? Will it have a further life?" He 
said, Til put it in my drawer and that's that." I said, "May I publish it?" I published 1000 copies and that was my first 
venture into publishing. Sadly today I don't even have a copy. I went to the National Library of Scotland a few years ago 
and they had two or three copies and let me see it. But IT wasn't the only newspaper I've done. One day I was having tea 
in London on a Sunday afternoon with Bill Levy, a friend and ex-editor of IF We were both moaning and groaning about 
how IT was not going exactly as we would like it to so we decided to start a sexual freedom newspaper. It was called SUCK 
and had its office in Amsterdam because I knew that if it was in London it would be busted by Scotland Yard. We had 
one of your famous Aussie ladies on board, Germaine Greer, who was an editor. I knew her in those days so I called her 
up and said, "Come in, we're starting this sexual freedom newspaper; do you want to be on board?" She said "Yes" and, I 
thought, wrote some of her finest stuff. It was a great newspaper. 

Df I imagine that would have been right up her alley. Did you write for it as well? 

Jim I did. I actually didn't write very much until I moved to Paris in '69. The first book that I put out myself was called 

Hello, I love you. It was an attempt to demystify sexuality and say that anything two or more people do, if it brings 
them happiness and if all the people involved are d'occord, if all the people are alright with it, then its fine, that 
was the thesis. It didn't condemn anything, any so-called perversion. There was a wave of Puritanism, particularly 
in the women's movement, sweeping Europe. I was very much pro-women and a feminist. There were two or three 
women in Europe, one woman in America - Betty Dodson, and Germaine Greer, Suzanne Brogger and a few others who 
said, "Look, we're not anti-men; we have to assert and obtain our sexual needs and desires, that's the problem." I 
supported that. 

Let’s have fun, let’s enjoy every minute, let’s 
dance, let’s sing, let’s make love, let’s giggle, 

^ let's enjoy 

ourselves. I suspect we only have one time around (see page 74 * Fuller lives). 

Df Is that just part of your nature, or was there a particular time in your life that shaped your view of the world that way? 

Jim I think early Dorothy Parker was a major factor. I quoted her poem earlier to you. In a way it's very cynical, but it's also 

very true. People had to promise everything in order to be able to hug and kiss; it had to be, "I'll love you forever, now 
can I hug and kiss you." Yet I think all that is unnecessary and that romanticism is a big killer because women who would 
say yes would turn out to be not a good girl after all, because 'good' girls don't say yes, 'good' girls say no. Men who got 
a 'good' girl to say yes then felt guilty about ruining a woman or spoiling her in some way. All that romantic drivel in our 
movies and advertising and songs, why can't we just have: "We like each other and we're here on earth now, lets enjoy 
ourselves." I shouldn't really take up time by asking you about yourself, but I'm curious about you and your magazine, 
how you got started, how it's doing and how many you've got working for you. 

Df I have a great band of freelancers, writers and photographers, all over the world really, but essentially it's just me and 
occasionally I can pay people; but more often than not I cant, which is a real shame. 

Jim Two of my heroes are Mark Twain's Huck Finn and Tom Sawyer. There's one scene where Tom s aunt wants him to whitewash 

the fence and he goes outside in the hot Missouri sun and he starts to whitewash and he whistles and sings. Then kids, 
his contemporaries, come up and say, "What ya doing Tom?" and he says, I m having fun , and they say, Oh, we want to 
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have fun too/' and he says, "Well, what will you give me?" and they say, Til give you some marbles and a ball of string if 
you let me join in." So he ends up getting the whole fence done by his friends. I think that's you and me. You just make 
people want to do it. That's been one of the philosophical underpinnings of my life. When I started the Traverse Theatre 
it was a slum of a building full of cobwebs and falling apart, but if you 

just make it a really 
fun project, just make it meaningful, then everyone 
wants to be involved. 


Df That's obviously what you're pretty good at: having a vision for something and being able to communicate that to other 
people so they see that and want to get on board. 

Jim Heady days in London in the '60s, anything seemed possible and there were lots of abandoned buildings. Britain was still 
recovering from the Second World War. When I first got to Edinburgh in the '50s it was dark, dank, poor; there was not 
a lot of hope on the horizon, and then suddenly in the '60s things started exploding - youth culture and music and fun. 
People started having fun and, in class-stratified Britain, where the upper class didn't speak to the lower class, suddenly 
the class system disappeared, especially among the youth. There used to be an image of working class kids with their 
noses pressed against the window pane looking in at 'society' having fun. Then, in the '60s the image became upper class 
kids with their noses up against the window wanting to come out and enjoy the fun. To a certain extent that did happen 
and I think it was largely the Beatles who were responsible. 

Df So how do you have fun these days Jim? 

Jim Oh well, I love the Sunday dinners you know; they've been going now for 33 years and they began totally by accident for 
me and a few friends together. Now it's major. 

I get 150 people from all over 
the world calling every week wanting to come 

and I can only 

really take, in bad weather 60 or 70 maximum, in good weather 110-120. It's a hell of a lot of people from all over the 
world who don't know each other; the only thing they know is that they're coming to a meal in a sculpture studio (many 
don't even know that) in the middle of Paris, well the south side of Paris, and they're going to have a good meal, as much 
as they want to eat and drink, and they're going to meet a lot of incredible people. I've had some amazing people here, 
and they're going to have fun. And they do; people come back week after week. 

Df You have a few regulars? 

Jim Oh yeah. I have an architect friend from Sydney, David Turner, who came to Paris and stayed. I guess he's been here 
for 20 or 30 years now; he's retired and he comes every Sunday. He doesn't even call; he only calls if he's not coming, 
otherwise he's on the list every week. I actually went around the world once, thanks to a woman from Melbourne who 
I gave directions to. It was at a fashion show in a hotel and we had a camera crew shooting this Japanese designer - 
actually we had the first video unit in Paris to shoot fashion shows. This woman, Yvonne Row Rockman, was standing 
next to our set-up; we chatted and then I excused myself and started going downstairs and I saw her leaving. She said, 
"It's too hot upstairs," and I said, "Let me show you where you can see it from a very nice spot." So I took her into 
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the back where the models were changing clothes and gave her a glass of champagne. She had a wonderful view then. 
Afterwards we ended up going out for dinner and discovering that we had three friends in common, one in London, one 
in Paris, and one in Zurich - it was totally bizarre. When she got back to Melbourne she wrote me a letter saying that 
she and her husband, Irving Rockman, who was the mayor of Melbourne, would like to invite me to Melbourne, but on 
one condition, that I accept a trip around the world and stay for two or three weeks with them in Melbourne, so I did. 
I always say, 

you should be kind to strangers because you 
never know who they are and what might happen. 

Df Absolutely. Did you write Around the World in 33 Days out of that trip? 

Jim Yes. 

Df And the series of books that you did, People-to-People ... 

Jim I was travelling a lot in Eastern Europe and I realised very early on that there are two ways of travelling: one is to be a 

tourist where you go to see things ... the Eiffel Tower, the Tower of London, Statue of Liberty, Opera House in Sydney, 
etc, etc, and the other way is to be a traveller. When you're a traveller the main goal is to participate in the everyday life 
of locals. Every time I ask people in Europe, "What was the city you liked the best?" they'd say, "Oh we loved Stuttgart." 
Then I'd ask, "What was the'place you hated?" and they'd say, "We didn't like Munich." The next people I asked the same 
questions would say, "We loved Munich, but we hated Stuttgart." 

One reason people like 

places is because they encounter someone; they have 
an affair, or a nice meal, 

or a nice evening with some locals and it makes all the 
difference. So these books were lists of 1000 people you could meet: the languages the people spoke, their passion, their 
profession and their address. This was before email in the late '80s, early '90s and people were going to Eastern Europe 
and Russia in tour buses and looking only at monuments and meeting no one; maybe a waiter, but that was it. In some 
places like Romania it was against the law to talk to foreigners. If you had a conversation as a Romanian during the 
Ceaucescu years and you didn't report the conversation within 24 or 48 hours, you were committing a crime, so it was 
very difficult. I never went to Romania during those years because I thought, if I can't talk to locals, and I certainly don't 
want to get anyone local in trouble, then why go there? So, anyway, I did those books. 

Df How did you find those 1000 people, I take it they weren't.all personal acquaintances of yours? 

Jim No they're not, but in those days, and still today to a certain extent, to have a foreign friend, was a feather in your cap. 

They wanted to be in such a book so that they could meet foreigners, so it was extremely easy to make those books. The 
only thing was that in Russia, towards the end, a few people were frightened of being on lists because if you were on a 
list it was easy to round you up, you know. But even there, the young people all wanted to be in the books. I remember 
I was in the middle of Russia and I went into a store and said, "Does anyone here speak English?" and a woman came up 
to me. She was an English teacher but she'd never met a native English speaker before in her life. She went into the book. 
They were great, those books; I loved making them. I only did five but they covered ten countries. 
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* Dinnerfor thirteen 

It’s a few square metres of paint its secrets with not much more importantly a human truth, 

flakes clinging for dear posterity on than light and a laptop. At least It is said that the most important 

a damp wall in an air-locked, sealed Greenaway’s installation shows he conversations are those shared in 

room in an anonymous Milanese understands that genius resides in bed or at a dining table. As in so 

suburb, but if it weren’t for the Mona meaning layered like paint. His work much great art, power comes from 
Lisa it might be the most famous gives the painting back its drama, intimacy not from scale, there is 

painting in the world. a digital palimpsest of light spreads a beauty in banality and a truth 

Somehow the The Last Supper's across the surface and into the space in familiarity. The mundane act of 

frailty has never lessened its power. in front of it. breaking bread gives such enormous 

Christ and his disciples might be Greenaway clearly understands power to the intimation of' death, 

ghosts on a wall but they have that the painting’s own power lies in Christ is all stillness, the calm 

survived. Maybe this accounts for its ability to leap off of that medieval eye of the storm caused by his 

why, after denim ads, Bunuel’s wall, as did da Vinci, da Vinci’s use revelation. Even the Eastern religions 

Yiridiana , celebrity chefs, and the of perspective creates the illusion preach that there is grace in the 

inevitable Star Wars pastiches of of depth so that, not only does the acceptance of one’s f ate and the 

the meal depicted in the painting, it viewer feel they can climb up to raised palms, the lowered eyes, the 

has still retained its power in a way and enter the painting, but it also mouth open as if* in relief all show 

that the Mona Lisa has not. It only projects out into the space of the old someone in a moment of clarity, 

took Duchamp’s moustache to turn monastery ’s refectory. Da Vinci knew It is the moment when we know 

la Giaconda into a cliche, but The that technical innovation ought to ourselves. That is why The Last Supper 

Supper for all its physical fragility is be used to create human affect, so is all of us. 

more resilient. he holds us in the same space as the Peter Greenaway's ‘ Leonardo's Last 

Now British film director Peter diners. He makes us both witnesses Supper' is coming to Melbourne for the 

Greenaway is attempting to restore and participants. We are culpable. Melbourne International Arts Festival. 

its mystery and at once reveal This is a theological point, but more www.meIbournefestival.com.au 
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Df Are you working on any other projects like that at the moment? 

Jim Yes and no. There are a few things under way. Things never stop; you think of projects and people try to rope you 

into projects, and I kind of hate saying no to anybody or anything because 




I said yes and now I'm talking to you. 


meeting you, and I hope one day we can sit down over a meal and giggle about all this. Yes-sayers are fun and no-sayers 
are ... I don't know, no fun I guess. I like the word yes, I try to say it a lot. It probably gets me trouble sometimes ... I 
get invited places and I almost always say yes. I was recently invited to a film festival in Moravia in the east of the Czech 
Republic - the films were about the '60s. It was fun to go there, meet those people and see those films. 

Df It sounds like you've had a fun life. 

Jim I think we only have one time around and we have to make it meaningful, we have to make it fun and we have to enjoy 
every minute, and I've certainly tried. I've enjoyed introducing people to people, I've enjoyed the travel and I've enjoyed 
the dinners ... I've enjoyed it all, it's been fun. 

Df Absolutely. If you manage to eat at least one really good meal a week, as you do, in the company of friends then ... 

Jim Actually, I rarely eat on Sunday nights because I'm so busy making sure everyone's happy, meeting each other (see page 

78 *Notworking) and has something to eat and drink. I don't eat till Monday lunch. If there're leftovers I invite a few 
people over. Sometimes, even on Tuesday or Wednesday I'll have a small party with leftovers. 

Df It's amazing how food can bring people together like that. 

Jim It's one of the great cement or gluing devices. To sit down over dinner with a bunch of friends is great (see page 81 
* Dinner for Thirteen ). 

Df And you certainly make that happen. 

Jim Well, it's now Friday morning and I'm going to start preparing for Sunday's dinner. It's going to be Louisiana food this 
Sunday. Louisiana has a healthy culinary tradition ... 

Df Gumbo - is that Southern? 

Jim Yeah, gumbo and all those things. 

Df So will you cook that meal? 

Jim No, I'm going to help. I can't cook for one or for two, I can't make myself toast, ok I can do toast, but that's about it - but 

I can cook, if pushed, for 100 people. This Sunday I'll probably be the sous chef; I'll be the understudy. 

Df Generally you get someone else to cook on Sunday nights don't you? 

Jim Yes. We've also got a great cookbook called Throw a Great Party. Three women: Cathy Sroufe, who was the first person to 

cook here 33 years ago, Antonia Hoogewerf from London, and Mary Bartlett, who's from America - together we made this 
cookbook of many of our recipes, and they work. If you follow them you can cook for 100 people. It's got two columns: 
the left column is for 25 people and the right column is for 100. 

Df That sounds great. 

Jim How long has Dumbo feather been going? 

Df Just over five years. Four issues a year. So issue 20 is printing at the moment; that felt like quite a milestone. 

Jim Not a millstone? 

Df At times, but all that means is that I need a holiday. 

Jim Have you been to Paris? 
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I have, but not for a while. 

I've got a guest bedroom if you need it. Come and stay. I've got two guest bedrooms and a woman from Sydney is 
staying in one right now. Amanda Morrow is a journalist from the Sydney Morning Herald and she worked for the 
Guardian in London for a while. I met her on her second day in Paris at the Comedy Club and we had dinner that night. 
I said, "Stay in my guest bedroom until you find a place," and she's still there over a year later, and is a delight. She's 
become a desert queen. I also have a woman staying here right now from Louisiana who wrote me an email asking if 
she could come to dinner. I said, "Do you by any chance cook?" and she said she did, so I said, "Don't stay in a hotel, 
come and stay here and cook a Louisianan meal." 

So she's in charge of this Sunday's dinner? 

Yeah. 

Have you ever wanted to go back to America or are you quite happy being ... 

I always have a smart-arse reply to that question, I'm a little bit embarrassed. I always say, you can't go back anywhere, 
you can only go forward because you change and the place changes. So, if I do, I'll be going forward to America. People 
who 'come back' to Paris say, "Oh it's so different," and I say, "Well, look in the mirror and you'll see something different." 
Life is a trip through time and space and we can only go forward. I have no plans to leave Paris at all, but I had no plans 
to leave Edinburgh and I had no plans to leave London either. I stuck my toe into Amsterdam in the late '60s, early 70s 
too. I've enjoyed everywhere I've lived on earth. I enjoyed my teens in Venezuela, my 20s in Edinburgh, my 30s in London 
and I've now been in Paris for 40 years and I've enjoyed every minute here; it's a great city. 

By the sound of things it's enjoyed you too ... 

I hope so, I hope I've contributed something to the city. One of the things people say is that the French are very 
difficult. They're not difficult; it's just big-city life. In fact, I think they're as friendly as anyone anywhere, but one 
thing I've done through the dinners especially is introduce people to people. There are a lot of French people who 
I'm friends with, Australians and Americans and Brits and Scots. When you think that every week, 50 or 60 people of 


all ages, nationalities, religions, races and everything 
come here, and everyone gets along fabulously 

- there has never 


been a problem in 30-something years. 

In fact, probably the opposite's happened. I'm sure you've been responsible for making some amazing connections 
between people. 

Many love affairs, friendships, babies, jobs ... In fact, David Turner from Sydney that I was talking about earlier had 
always dreamed of spending some time in a monastery in Japan and on a Sunday night here he met a journalist from Tokyo 
and he talked to her about it. Her brother was a head monk in a Kyoto monastery so he went off and spent three months 
in this monastery. His dream had been fulfilled from a Sunday night dinner. 

Do you believe in serendipity or fate? Is that what makes those connections happen? 

I don't know what makes them; it's really unusual and totally bizarre. I don't like to think ... It's such a mystery why things 
like that happen. I mean there have been evenings here where someone has met a long-lost friend they haven't seen in 
years. A woman from Texas cooked once and she'd lost track of a particular person, then she went out to the garden to have 
a drink and there he was, having a drink in the garden. Why do those things happen? I don't know. 

Magic. 
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“I work within rites of 
passage because I don’t 

think i did mine very well 
I crashed and burned.” 
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When I sat down to interview Victoria Spence I had no idea that the very together, refined, warm woman before me had had 
such a rocky journey to this point - living testament to the old adage that what doesn't kill you makes you stronger. What 
I knew about Victoria was what I'd jotted in my 'editorial spreadsheet'; a web address (www.victoriaspencecelebrant.com) 
and the recommendation I'd received from a subscriber, Dean Whittle. He mentioned her youth spent as an elite athlete 
and current vocation as a celebrant 'with a difference'; with true passion and respect for the role of ceremony in our lives, 
particularly at their ends. I'd really just followed my gut to her door. It turns out that's how Victoria lives her life too ... Df 

Df So how do you know Dean Whittle? 

Victoria It was one of those really uncanny moments of serendipity early on in my practice. I was on FBI radio and Marina, Dean's 
girlfriend was listening. They were planning to get married after a longstanding relationship, over a decade. They both 
grew up in Earlwood and I was talking about living in this little forgotten part of Sydney on the river in Earlwood and 

Marina just went; celebrant, Earlwood, that's it. My practice in celebrancy works on attraction not promotion -1 do that 

quite consciously - so I really trusted who it was that came to me. With Dean and Marina particularly, we just hit it off. We 
created a fabulous ceremony, a great wedding, incorporating the truth of who they were and their really great and diverse 
community ... and we just became friends. The nature of this work now, six or seven years down the track, is that once 
you have say, worked with someone towards their marriage, often the relationship expands and you name their children ... 
(see page 90 *Ritualism) I have buried people's parents or worked with their siblings. A sense of being deeply embedded 
in one another's lives just organically emerges. So thank you Dean Whittle, he's a fine human that one. 

Df He thinks you're a bit special too. How did you get into celebrancy back then? 

Victoria It was really due to the birth of my child, she was a totally unexpected arrival, but completely welcomed. It was Honey's 

birth that really shifted my life and my work really fundamentally. That's not surprising, but it was like she shifted me 
onto the right track, or the organising principle of becoming a parent, and really needing a sustainable practice did 
... Before she was born I was working right down at the deep end of experimental performance, the whole research 
and development end. In Australia the arts struggle anyway, but the area of the arts that doesn't necessarily create 
entertaining product as its prime motivating factor, really struggles. 

Df What kind of thing are you talking about? 

Victoria Performance, live art, time-based work really. I started out in my early 20s ... Well the story really goes back to being a 
competitive swimmer in my youth and, on the surface having a very standard upbringing, but 

by the time 

I was 12 or 13, I was up every morning at 4:30 
swimming 

two hours a day, going to school and then doing two hours again in the afternoon. 

Df Because you wanted to or because your parents ... ? 

Victoria I don't think I wanted to, but I don't think I didn't want to enough to not do it. We used to take our Christmas holidays 
down by the beach and the guy down there, a man called Johnny Carter, was quite a local character, he taught everyone 
to swim in the sea pool. Because we were all very sickly, premature babies I think my parents put us into physical activity 
as a way really of supporting us ... and most of us happened to be good at it. So it just happened and as a kid you just 
sort of do ... Very early on I understood the absurdity of it. I can remember once, I would have only been 14 or 15 and 
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*Ritualism » 


Tamara Dean 


Ritual is a protocol, a guide, for that most 
fundamental of human needs: meaning. But 
when ritual loses meaning, snubbed out by the 
distractions of life, it is merely repetition. Baptism 
becomes bath, marriage a party with rings ... And 
so, on the Western world ambles, away from what 
was once the light, out into the secular unknown. 

One wonders, in this state, if bath can become 
baptism, if, on meditation, the mundane can 
take up meaning, and repetition become ritual 
once more. This is the margin I seek to explore: 
the contemporary quest for purpose, rite in the 
Australian landscape. 

Much of my work has dealt with intimacy, with 
closeness and the intensity of exchange. In this 
series however, the figures are largely distant, 
swamped by a landscape that informs who they are. 
It is Australia, though not as we usually see it. The 
figures seem both at home and dispossessed. 

The intimacy is in that nexus - the exchange 
with space, heightened by the seeming disconnect 


between figures and landscape, man struggling 
with nature by losing his connection to it. This is a 
disconnect both from contemporary landscape and 
contemporary pace. From nature I borrow a sense 
of occasion, of unformalised spirituality or what the 
Romanticists knew as divinity. It is, after all, the wild 
in which we inevitably seek deeper meaning. 

In life, we grapple endlessly with ever 
familiar themes: purification, reflection, vanity, 
consummation, mortality. Here I construct a world 
with deliberate observations, much as myth is a 
construct for learning. But the construct is also 
aesthetic and the debt is to Neo-Classicist John 
William Waterhouse: his sense of beauty, mythology 
and the mystery and sensuality of his women. 

Ritualism delves into the shared desire to 
understand our existence and our mortality, the 
purpose ritual holds in explaining moments of life, 
to mark them and imbue them with meaning. 
www. charleshewi tt. com. a u/artists/ ta tnara - clean/ri l a a 1 ism. 
ww w. oculi. com . a u 





*Fear begone 


If one thing was cut away it was a 
part of the fear that was instilled 
in me from childhood. That’s 
right, a fearectomy. 

I’m not saying that suddenly I 
have none at all, not true. What 
I’m saying is that when you’ve been 
through the fear of death those little 
fears you go through everyday seem 
a whole lot smaller. 

It’s like when they cut oft’ my ball 
they also cut vocal chords of that 
nasty little voice that catches you at 
the most awkward moments. The 
voice that comes up and says, “What 
are doing that for? You’re not good 
enough”. Sure it still lights to be 
heard, maybe even engages in a little 
sign language. By now I engage it 
with a bit of sign language back by 
giving it the big, fat bird. 

Yet if I am to claim that one fear 


By Ben Peacock 

was cut and chemo’d out of me then I 
must admit that a new fear has taken 
its place, the fear that death is just 
around the comer. Or maybe this time 
fear is not the word. Maybe it’s more a 
realisation. The final departure of that 
wonderful, childish belief that we all 
cling onto for far too long. The feeling 
that you are indestructible. 

In this way death is still my enemy. 
Like a sucker who’s been mugged 
once before, I am forever aware 
that danger lurks around every 
corner. Constantly reminded of my 
mortality I know' that, one day, I 
will be evicted from this world like 
it’s nothing but a bad episode of 
Big Brother, a thousand angry text 
messages voting me out of the house 
just as I was starting to enjoy myself. 

Knowing that it’s coming forces me 
to ask the question, is it possible to 


live without the fear of death? To be 
that one Big Brother contestant who 
is happy to simply leave the show? 

On one hand a feeling of tenuous 
existence, that my turn could be 
up anytime now'. On the other, 
the feeling that, having faced the 
possibility of death there is no 
longer anything in this world to be 
afraid of. The feeling that, whatever 
it is, now is the time to do it. 

In this way, I wouldn’t say cancer 
changed my priorities. It just brought 
them forward, removed the fear of 
failure and made what seemed like a 
good idea for tomorrow a good idea 
for today. And so it becomes, death my 
enemy and death my friend. 

An extract from Ben's brilliant book 
'l essons from my left testiclef inch 
Publishing 2009. 
wnyv.lefttesticle.bloijspot.com 







I had a burgeoning consciousness - as you do at that age, you're in puberty and your body's doing all of this stuff and I 
was locked into this really punishing regime. I can remember being behind the blocks in some State final and thinking, my 
whole life is focussed on me swimming up this pool faster than her, that seems ridiculous. I have a lot of silver medals. 
That was my only point of resistance, to not win, but having said that I really did find something in the training. It 
shaped me in lots of great ways and in lots of ways that were not so great. What happened was that my formative years 
from late childhood to young adulthood were very narrow. Looking back now I see why I work within rites of passage 
because I don't think I did mine, from the end of my teens into my young adulthood, very well. I clearly didn't because 
I crashed and burned at a certain point. I finished swimming in my HSC year, although I didn't do my HSC because I was 
in the running for a particular Commonwealth Games, because I got glandular fever and lost that opportunity. So I was 
at this really crucial point in my life, or at least I thought it was, and suddenly there was nothing there. The world I'd 
operated in just melted, it just fell away. I felt like I was on the verge of my young adult life, completely ill-equipped. I 
could swim really fast and I was really fit, I was a maniac, but that was all I took with me, that's all I had. I hadn't even 
really had a part-time job. So I went straight from the top echelon of athletes in the country to [drug] addiction, like 
that [snaps fingers], straight away. 

Df Oh my goodness. How old were you? 

Victoria Nineteen. I'd got my HSC at Tafe and discovered that I had a brain and that I loved learning. The back story of getting 
up at 4:30 every morning was that I slept through my schooling. I had no idea really. I had not learnt how to apply 
myself to things that didn't come naturally - it was a very costly enterprise that swimming. After that I trotted off to 
university and through this strange set of circumstances met people that lead me to other people who were living in the 
inner city. It was the '80s, and Sydney in the '80s in Darlinghurst was a very particular scene, and I, who had had none 
of that, with all my youth and with all my strength and 

with all my pent-up desire 
just leapt into this place that was so mysterious 
and so exciting 

The inner city had yet to be gentrified so there were lots of squats and there were 
really interesting things happening. I was just hungry, hungry. I didn't start taking drugs because I hated myself and 
didn't want to live, I took them for the opposite reason ... As a competitive athlete you live on this intense level so I 
didn't know any other way to live. 

Df I guess you were used to that adrenaline coursing ... 

Victoria That's it, and let's just say that from 18 to 21, it got really ugly. 

Only because I survived 
it can I say that it was probably an extraordinarily 
backhanded aift, but a aift nonetheless. 

By 211 was literally on the 

bones of my arse. People around me were dying really ignoble deaths; young girls working on the street OD-ing, being 
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chucked in dumpsters, and I just started to go, hold on. 

Df Where was your family through all this? 

Victoria They were just cowering and freaked out and unable to deal with it. They were going, what has happened? Then I had 
the incredible fortune to have someone within that world, say to me, "You should go to this thing called NA." I hadn't 
seen anyone get clean. I was totally isolated and didn't want to be there. It was grace really that I found somebody who 
said, "Come here, I'll pick you up and take you to this meeting." Again the timing was right. I turned up when it was 
really cool to get clean. There was this thriving, healthy community of people that I was really happy to be around. It 
took me a while to work out how to do it, to stay clean, and at 21 I was in detox, on my way to rehab, going, wow the 
way I have lived has got me to here, this is not really working. It's very humbling. I'm not sure why I was able to have 
that revelation when lots of others equally as worthy didn't. At the time there was this drug offensive money, and these 
fabulous women who worked in a refuge in Kings Cross applied and got some money to do a women's theatre workshop. 
They started it with using-addicts and they realised that using-addicts are really unreliable; no one would turn up and 
no one was interested, so then they thought they should make it for people who were clean and I was in that. They 
got a couple of teachers, one of whom was Peggy Wallach. She and her husband, Nick Tsoutas, were really key figures in 
the non-narrative, image-based, experimental performance scene in Sydney. It was just one of those epiphanous times. 
Suddenly I understood that there was a whole community and a way of being creative and a way of expressing myself that 
really made sense to me. So really that was my 20s. By this point I was pretty clear that I didn't have to take drugs any 
more. I still had the same mania and level of intensity ... 

Df But you'd found a healthier way to direct it? 

Victoria Yeah. I started out at that time as a freelance physical performer and I ended up working with a whole lot of ensemble- 
based companies. There was a very healthy performance culture with three or four main centres and there were a lot of 'on 
the street' training opportunities. It was a very healthy community which doesn't exist in the same way any more, it didn't 
survive Howard. Pretty quickly I developed a range of skills. I loved performing and I just placed myself at the feet of people 
I really respected and wanted to be with and I did whatever. 

I have scrubbed stages as 
much as I have graced them. 

And I learnt, I learnt about how to create space and 
how to make meaning in a very ephemeral, live-art context. At a certain point I went back to uni and did an Arts degree 
in Philosophy and Theatre and all of it was basically around post-colonialism, post-structuralism, deconstruction, a real 
questioning of modernist master-narratives and what voices were being heard and who wasn't. A lot of the work was 
about, ok if we do this in the process, how does that shape the product. It was not safe on any level and it really provided 
me with this fabulous opportunity to invoke what I think is 

the greatest right oj 

humans, and certainly artists, and that is to take 
risks, to risk failure, 

as much as success, to not meet anyone's expectations of 'this is great 
entertainment' but to constantly refine the understandings of how you make what you make, and how that shapes it 
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An abridged version of an essay by Jim 
Haynes, first published in 1 livery thing is! 
Soft Manifestos foryou timed 

Talking is a medium. Writing is 
a medium. Singing is a medium. 
Drawing and painting and sculpting 
are mediums. Theatre, dance, 
mime, photography, film, television, 
video are all mediums. Anyone is 
capable of using any medium to 
transmit any kind of information 
to make a statement. The concept 
of'Art' confuses the issue. Anything 
transmitted through any medium 
is information. Like it or not, it 
doesn't matter. To claim that those 
who use the two mediums - painting 
and sculpture - are the principle 
producers of'Art' is absurd. To say 
that individuals who elect to make 
statements in this medium are 'artists' 
is even more foolish. To classify 


certain kinds of films as 'art films', 
certain kinds of video as 'video art', 
certain kinds of books as 'literature', 
and certain kinds of music as 'classic' 
is, for me, senseless and arbitrary It 
suggests that the rest is valueless and 
of little importance. 

Producing something in any 
medium is valuable if only to the 
person or persons doing it. Receiving 
information through any medium has 
value if it brings anyone anything. 

The concept of'Art' grew' out of 
a linguistic mistake, then filled the 
vacuum left by a growing disbelief in 
religion. 'Art' became, and still is, the 
new religion. Painters and sculptors 
became the High Priests. Being an 
'artist' or 'understanding art' gives 
one a special place in society. It 
confers sensitivity. It supposedly 
separates one from brute forces, the 
illiterate masses, and the philistines. 


But this is a lie, an illusion, and a 
fabrication. Hanging an expensive 
painting on your wall doesn't make 
you better, wiser, nicer or more 
sensitive. It is a conceit. It may make 
one feel better, more important - but 
you are still you - expensive painting 
or not. If you wish to be better, 
nicer, more sensitive, then be it. No 
amount of so-called 'Art' will help. 
The information produced by others 
is not you, only you are you. 

The 'Age of Art' is over. Let 
us now enter an 'Age of Mutual 
Respect.' Everyone cries out for it. 
Everyone needs it. Why do w r e not 
give it? Either everyone is an 'artist' 
or no one is. For me, everyone is 
unique. Everyone has their own 
story to tell, their own life to 
live, their own dreams to realise. 
Everyone has value. We are all 
unique. We are each fantastic. 


fundamentally. Through my 20s I just did a lot of different stuff and I was really just available to do whatever arrived. 
Things don't go to plan in my life and I don't make plans as a rule, I just don't make them. I have bigger pictures and 
certain things, but my life is not a designed thing at all. 

Df If it's meant to happen it will happen. 

Victoria Yeah and I have done radical departures and 360s you know, but 

I just settled in for the 

ride and trusted that at some point what I was 
doing would make sense to me. 

Through most of my 20s and early 30s it really 
didn't. I just kept following these currents that would come ... Then when the Keating Government fell, that was another 
really significant shift for me. I was a permanent part-time staff member at a couple of universities teaching the history 
and theory of performance and theatre. I had a couple of companies that I worked with freelance and a couple of things 
of my own going on, and really within six months they stopped teaching performance at art school. 

Df It happened that quickly? 

Victoria Yeah within six months my courses were gone and most of the companies could not sustain themselves. Suddenly I was again 
like, where to now? That was when I really started to take on becoming a cultural producer. I expanded my practice to working 
in the community as well as in a cultural/performance realm. A really formative time was creating these very large, site 
specific, installation events called the Solstice Suppers which were funded by the Sydney City Council and the Performance 
Space. I was able to translate some of the elements that excited me about experimental performance into a large event. Also 
at that point I had lived pretty solidly within the gay and lesbian community and I had witnessed the impact of HIV and 
. AIDS on that community. Although I didn't quite recognise it then 

I was enormously 

shaped by what it meant for so many oj my friends 
to be dying or in absolute grief 

^ ^ (see page 92 *Fear Begone). I remember 

really clearly, I was working with this divine 19 year-old boy and he said to me, "I've got a headache." I remember 
giving him a neck massage, and in a month he went from being this Adonis-like, seemingly-healthy, 19 year-old, 
to being blind, hospitalised in Brisbane and then he died. I had seen an ex-boyfriend of his at his wake who was 
barely standing because he had been to three funerals and three wakes in that week. I wasn't in the front line of 
it at all, but I was totally a witness and shaped by it, all the more so because just by travelling 20 minutes north 
from Darlinghurst and walking into my parents' home one Sunday to have lunch, it did not exist. There was this 
plague, there was this community in absolute shock/crisis/mobilisation, and everybody else was just talking about 
everyday things. I will never forget that. So these things were happening ... My life has just been about entering 
into and swimming in the fast flow and just doing it. My 15 years worth of practice was just driven by survival and 
by responding to whatever was around and available to me. At a certain point I realised that the term 'artist' has 
a very wide application (see page 96 *Art is ...) and that I couldn't assume that everyone was in it for the same 
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reasons. I realised I wasn't really in it just to make my work and to perfect a form. That's totally valid, it just wasn't 
me. At a certain point, just before I fell pregnant, I had come to the end, energetically, of my pathways in Australia 
and was at that point in my 'career', in inverted commas, where you go overseas. I got a couple of grants to go and 
do professional development and residencies in India, Canada and Europe. I got to look at my world from the other 
side of the world; this little culture I'd had my head down and bum up in for 15 years. I came back to Australia, 
ostensibly to set things up so to go back overseas, when I fell pregnant. I was at this fantastic crossroads where I 
just went, well all of this is conceptually real and yet I have got this baby in my body that has got a heart beat. 

Df There's nothing more real than that. 

Victoria Exactly, and even though I was potentially on my own and it was a radical shift, I just went, yep, let's do that. So I went 
back overseas and cried the whole way through New York, London, Paris - all these places where I'd set up these really 
interesting things and shut all the doors; cried, sobbed, my whole way. I did a seven week residency in Banff, I was really 
quite pregnant by then, and I just stopped and sat and went, ok I've got no idea what I'm doing here or what I'm doing 
with my life, I will just yield more, I will just yield more. So I came back and it was total chaos getting ready for the birth 
of this baby. I hadn't had much to do with kids and I didn't know whether I'd like it or how I'd be. I had one of those power 
births, it was really long, my labour, but it was one of the best experiences of my life. So Honey was born and I spent the 
next year in that hold-the-baby-feed-the-baby ... I didn't have a car, my means were very limited, and I went on probably 
the most creative, reflective process of my life. Really, for me, 

the gift of motherhood 
was a core organising principle. 

I had enormous energy but was completely 
disorganised and suddenly it was hold-the-baby-feed-the-baby-go-to-sleep and that just lulled me into this place. I 
just went ok, if I'm going to leave the 'frame' of the arts, what comes with me? What is intrinsic to me? What is inherent 
to me? I have earned very little money for the last 15 years, I have no superannuation, I have nothing really to show 
for my work. I've made every mistake plus more in the book, I can probably name 10-15 things I'm proud of and I know 
that they worked, I'm a casual part-time academic who's never really finished anything ... What has this investment 
been in? I went ok, I'm just going to open it up and listen for where I go from here and how. In this process, my child 
is now maybe one and my mother was diagnosed with melanoma cancer. My father had died eight years previously 
of leukaemia. 

He had an extraordinary death and possibly 
the worst funeral in history. 

^ From the minute he stopped breathing it was all just a 
... I'm not even going to say circus because circuses are great, it was a disaster, a comedy of errors. 

Df What do you mean by an 'extraordinary' death? 

Victoria He was 50 when I was born so relatively old, 80. He was a doctor and of another generation and he was very clear that he 
was not going to go to hospital to die, he was going to die at home, and so he did and we cared for him. I had decided 
that I wanted to nurse him, I wanted to be there for that process. It's not a straight line when people are ill and dying. I 
remember it very vividly, I was writing my honours thesis and my mother rang and said, "Dad's taken a turn, I reckon you 
should come home", so I did. I didn't even finish my sentence, I just saved what I'd written and went home. I didn't go 
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back to where I was living for a month and it was the most extraordinary month of my life because I was just there with my dad. It 
turned out that my mum did the days and I did the nights. The night time energy is one that I've always loved and I just watched 
this father of eight, doctor, scientist, great human, but really used to looking after things and being in control... I watched him 
just unbound. We went on the most extraordinary adventures together; he would have conversations where he was back in some 
other country having a picnic and I would be there with him. It was fascinating. He'd gone into this place of unconsciousness 
but he was as strong as an ox really and was there for days and days and days. When he died most of us were there. My family 
home was a menagerie - there were dogs and cats for days - and they were there on the bed with the kids, in his bedroom. 
When he took that last breath, I was really close to him and it was a miracle, it was extraordinary, it was this privilege. For all 
of the AIDS deaths, I had been at very few deathbeds. I was much further back watching the ripple effect. My 'father's death 
was one of the first where I was an eyewitness. I was up close and he was the person I loved the most in the world. It was life¬ 
changing. I shifted into another universe, so much so that when I went back to finish my honours thesis I didn't understand it -1 
sometimes think, if only I'd finished that sentence - so I abandoned the whole thing. Then what happened was that he had this 
monstrous funeral, a dodgy celebrant who got his name wrong ... It was the most impoverished thing you could imagine. It was 
offensive, shocking on this core level that I had never experienced before. My grandmother died a month after my dad and her 
life was similarly reduced to garbage bags within days. Her ceremony was better but I was like, we should be beating our breasts 
here, 

where are the wailing women, what's happening, 
were haring constipated cups of tea? 

And then my cat died, so there was 

this very personalised sense of death, boom, boom boom. So cut to eight years later and I've got a young child 
and I'm in the process of going, ok it's time for me to find my life's work and to really be able to integrate all this 
stuff. What do I know, and how do I know what I know and what is it and what's its application outside of the arts? 
I was incredibly hamstrung and frustrated by a seeming irrelevance as an artist to the broader Australian cultural 
community. I knew it wasn't the case, I knew that I had spent 15 years distilling the basics of creativity and of 
expression and there had to be a way it could be applied that was recognisable. When my mother was diagnosed with 
melanoma cancer I was really determined that with her funeral ceremony, we were going to get it right this time, 
and I had the skills and abilities to do it. My sister and her family were living with my mum so she was doing the 
hands on care. My mother was really dying very quickly. I was there as much as I could be, but I was also now in a 
place - being older and a bit wiser with much more tangible skills and able to hold the bigger picture. I could talk 
to all of my siblings, her doctors, my sister, the district palliative care people and my mum. And again I was there 
at her deathbed for her last breath. Possibly because I had just become a mother, it was the most heartbreaking 
experience of my life because I don't think I ever really forgave her all those 'sins' your mothers commit and I don't 
think I ever saw her in any way other than being my mother, and she failed as far as I was concerned. Until she was 
dying, and then I just saw this extraordinary woman, and the grief of that realisation, the poignancy of that was so 
beautiful but so ... My mother had five kids in four years ... 

Of What? 

Victoria I had one kid and I remember saying to her before she got really sick, "I'm so sorry, I am so sorry. I don't know who I 
thought you were; five kids, a set of twins in there, in fours years." So I was able to see her in this really different way and 
she just died beautifully. My father was like a big steam train that just hunkered until the end, but my mother just let out 
this [lets out a soft breath], beautiful, refined, gorgeous breath and her funeral was a bumper, it was fabulous. Then, as 
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my mother is dying, another really good friend of mine is diagnosed at 42 with stomach cancer. He said to me, because I'd 
done a lot of MC-ing at queer cabaret events, "Would you MC my funeral?" and I went, "Sure, of course I would." No idea 
what I'd really agreed to. He died right after my mother and the people who were organising his funeral rang and said, 
"There's a viewing in this funeral parlour, everyone will be there and his family." I walk in with my child who is a fabulous 
passport; I so enjoyed going through the world as a mother. I'd been through the world as all of these outsider identities 
for such a long time, which I love and they're still there, but as a mother suddenly I was in this deep, core place and it 
was great. Anyway I walked in and this was a scene of biblical proportions, I kid you not. On one side of the room was my 
tribe of queer performers, artists, dress-up people, you name it. 

It was divine and rich 
and bold and radical and deeply caring. 

My friend was in his coffin 

and he is fully made up and fully dressed, and the coffin is being painted, and he is being photographed, and people are 
kissing him and it's all going on. Then on the other side is his equally bereaved, relatively conservative, family feeling 
very displaced. And then there's me. I remember going, just breathe out, let go, open up your whole body and just walk 
in. I enter the fray and we sit down with these really core tribes of this man and things come out of my mouth then, in 
that conversation, that I had never articulated before and I did not even know I knew. I don't think I did know them, I 
don't know where they came from. It was about having someone in the facilitory role that could bridge things. I walked 
out of that meeting with two realisations. One was that they didn't just want me to MC this thing; turn up in the wig, 
short frock and high shoes, and be funny, I was providing the context and the meaning for this death. I walked out with 
that realisation, the name of a really great celebrant to ring, and this sense of ... I don't know if you've ever had that 
experience in your body where all of your central nervous system, 

your whole body just 

goes biiiizzz-zzzing. You just know you’re onto 
something, you ’re just there. 

Anyway I rang up this celebrant, Zenith Virago, and 
said, "Look I'm doing this funeral, it's in a couple of days. I've never done a funeral before but I've MC-ed heaps of stuff." 
She talked me through the journey of the funeral ceremony and at a certain point I could have stopped her and finished 
off her sentences, I just knew it intuitively, I absolutely understood it, I got it, it made perfect sense to me. I just sat 
down and wrote it and everything just fell into place. It was like these spaces were available to me and all I had to do was 
to get onto the right track to walk right into them. Afterwards a friend of mine came up to me and said, "You should really 
do this." I just went, "Oh, ding!" In truth it has just gone from there. I looked around and trained in Civil Celebrancy. I 
wanted to do funerals but the very wise dean of my college. Dally Messenger, said, "You've got to understand the whole 
cycle of ceremonies, you've got to understand the context. Not only that, but you can't make a living in funerals, it's 
rigidly controlled by the funeral industry and you won't survive." So, in truth against my better judgement, I did all of 
the ceremonies. I had a lot of issues around marriage, but I understood as I was studying it - and this understanding was 
fully confirmed by the couples that have arrived for me - that people are redefining the institution of marriage on their 
terms. To make an absolute, public, private, heartfelt commitment to another person is an incredibly radical act in this 
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{Victoria’s Theatre} 


Initiated 


This space is the kids’ theatre that’s under my house. 
It was initiated by my friend Jade who looks after 
my daughter Honey every Thursday Honey and her 
friend wanted to ‘make plays’. 



Jade is a sculptor who has collected all sorts of tilings 
over the years. She brought old theatre blacks, lights, 
and a small sound system and the kids’ theatre space 
began. Since then, it has grown into a gaggle of girls 
who arrive fortnighdy and make theatre. We did 
the first creative play workshop in these last school 
holidays. It was wild. 


Scale 


The best thing about the theatre is that it’s totally 
in proportion to the kids, not adults. The scale is 
such that they are able to really claim it as theirs. 
They make and perform, operate the sound, lights, 
curtains. All of it. It’s their imaginations and energy 
that sustain them. Jade and I just hang around, 
support them at the edges, and play! 
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time of short attention spans and this disposable thing. So, whilst I think that everybody who wants to be, regardless of who 
they love, should be able to be married, I work as a marriage celebrant. I don't advertise, I work purely by word of mouth 
because it's important that the right people come, and they do. The initial focus of my practice has really been to create 
an alternative cultural space for end of life practice. I did the celebrant training and as soon as I waltzed into the funeral 
industry with my piece of paper I realised there was no living here. The history of the funeral industry is a long story, but 
when the church ceased to become the place that held community, there was a huge gap as to who was shaping and creating 
the meaning for a person's life The funeral industry, which comes from carpentry originally, is a body-handling industry. 
That's their absolute skill and expertise and they're really good at it, but they're a business so they have adopted, because 
no one else was there, the shaping of the funeral rites in this country. Australians are no-fuss people, and there's this phrase 
"We want to keep it simple", so there's a quick three-day turnaround and it's all about containment and economy. That is 
exactly what you need to be doing if you're doing body-handling in this climate, but not if you're facilitating the harvesting 
of a life, the creation of the meaning of that life, for a whole range of people who are often holding simultaneously 
contradictory needs and meanings, you need more time and space, not less. 

It is an art form 
life and a death has meant for 
to live. 

It is our birthright to complete our life, and how we do 
that is of immense value. I have largely been in this extraordinarily challenging but really exciting process, driven by the 
particular mix of my life experience and skills. The thing about performance is that it allowed me to see the gaps and 
spaces that exist out there. It equipped me so perfectly, like an apprenticeship, to be able to look at a broader picture. 
So I've had this fabulous six or so years of continuing to let this practice unfold. I have talked it into existence, equally 
by being able to see the big picture, by going and reading, by volunteering for nearly a year in a hospice at Sacred Heart 
where I spent time with people who were dying. I have walked into people's houses and lives in enormously grief-stricken 
times regardless of what I was getting paid for it, to see where else and how, it could be done. Then, through talking it, 
shaping it and ongoing training - I'm just completing study in Death, Dying and Palliative Care at Sydney Uni - people 
would start to come to me, "My father is dying", "My brother is dying", and it goes from there. I will front up and talk 
to the 'professionals' because someone in my community wants to stay at home from when she dies until the funeral and 
we want to care for the body on our own and what do we need. I am also finding like-minded individuals in the funeral 
industry. What I have found, as I'm entering into a social science-and a science-driven world, is that I have to come to 
them, I have to learn their language and 

my training enables me to do 
that, to be the shape-shifter ... 

I'm about to take on a Masters in Medical 

Humanities to continue the conversation with the medical model. 

Df So the academic is still obviously there. 

Victoria Clearly. I want to produce knowledge. That's where I'm up to now, the beginnings of producing a cultural practice around 
the place of ceremony in our lives and how to give expression to what we understand as our significant events. I am 


to integrate what a 
those who continue 
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working with many rites now. The Last 5 years have been focussed on death and dying. In a civil context I think we do 
it quite poorly and I think we've forgotten more about death in the last 100 years than we've forgotten about anything 
else and yet I think we need it. My language is very grounded and very practical. This practice offers information, this 
is what your real choices are, what it might look like at any point, from caring for someone living with a terminal illness 
living at home, to facilitating the community to create a sustainable network to look after that person, to being able 
to liaise with the district palliative care, right through to being able to perform the ceremony - if needed, but not 
having to be. 

I feel more like an artist now that I clearly 
work outside oj the frame of the arts 

and the best shift has been that 

it's not about me this work. I'm not asking people to come to me, to this place where I've made work and watch it and 
engage with it on the terms I set ... Not that there's anything wrong with that, in my fascist dictatorship everyone 
would do an Arts degree, everyone. What I've loved about this Ceremonial Practice is that people find me when they 
have decided that they have something in their life they want to give expression to and I equip them or often they're 
already equipped ... 

We really jail to allow people to build a 
relationship with their creativity 

I think. So many fabulously creative people come 
to me and they want to get married, or they want to name their child, or someone in their life is dying, or a relationship is ending 
and they are looking for a way to do it. Once they have a process and some tools, they know exactly what to do. One of the ultimate 
aims of this practice would be to make myself irrelevant and to let knowledge just circulate. Some of the ceremonies that have 
come out of entire families and communities just being supported to express their own creativity ... "Hey can we do this?" "Yes." 
I will facilitate that, I will hold the funeral industry at bay and I will deal with their anxiety," it just unfolds. 

/)/ So rewarding. 

Victoria It's so rich and it unfolds in these totally unexpected ways. 

Df I bet it's different every time, as it should be. 

Victoria Every time. And now what's happening is that people are approaching me to do one-on-one work. An example would 
be last year a woman whose aunt was brutally murdered came to me because she was overseas on business when this 
happened and the family thought they shouldn't disturb her. So she came back and the funeral was done and dusted 
and she had no ... So we devised a ceremony for her, her daughter and her mother that was performed in her house. It 
was incredibly rich and at the end of the ceremony we shared a meal, because they loved cooking, and they set a place 
at the table for the aunt. There's something very interesting about the fact that ceremony doesn't posit me as having 
something that other people don't have, there's complete equity in this practice. It's very exciting to have arrived in this 
place where what seemed like this wide range of randomly acquired skills and abilities - of their own volition, because I 
got out of the way of them - started to cohere. I just go along for the ride now, shaping, leading, following, doing what 
needs to be done, deeply committed, attentive and forever increasing my knowledge and skill-base where needed. I take 
this practice, the privilege of it and my responsibility in it very keenly. I just turned 44 this year... I reckon that I'm only 
just beginning. This is my life's work without a doubt and it's just going to continue to unfold. / 
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^AUSTRALIAN RESIDENTS ONLY, ALL OTHERS PLEASE PAY BY CREDIT CARD OR CONTACT US FOR BANK TRANSFER DETAILS 












: Cody, and I'm no or 
is Life Direction. I m a 

IVe helped many peop e 

extraordinary they really 

. Essence, your Purpose, 

,„d accomplish in this life 

- h joy seeing my clients or 

'theh talents and gifts, 0^ 

iv es for themselves. Why 
„o re not? Life was never 
Let me make you a map 

Mnvbe it’s time... 


P +61 7 3256 0815 
M +61 438 438 775 
www.nicolecody.com 









Moral fibre create t-shirts (& aprons, * 
& bags for that matter) for t-shirt artists 
(& campaigns, & companies, & clubs, 

& cafes that matter) to use as the canvas for 
their designs & message. 

This aint no ordinary tee (or canvas - 
it matters!); they’re blank, 100% 
organic, ethically grown & sewn ... 
of exceptional style & quality which proves 
that you do not have to compromise to 
make sustainable & fair trade choices. 


PROMOTE ETHICALLY - IT MATTERS 


www.moralfibre.com 
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